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ONUS, reduction of taxes, relief for the farm- 

ers, immigration, coal strikes, Prohibition en- 
forcement, including the new treaty with Great 
Britain—these are the items of business which at 
present writing appear likely to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Sixty-eighth Congress. The hope is 
small of any clear-cut legislation. Progressive 
blocs which hold the power to obstruct any meas- 
ures not entirely to their liking cannot be counted 
upon to give something for nothing. Quid pro quo 
will be the order of the day. And Democrats would 
not be human if they did not sit back and enjoy 
the embarrassment of their great rival. Mean- 
while the situation is sorely complicated by the 
Presidential aspirations of a great many individ- 
ual members. One might think that in these cir- 
cumstances the Republican leaders would see the 
necessity for the highest brand of statesmanship in 
order to win public backing for their candidates 
next autumn. But is there any reason to believe 
that Messrs. Longworth and Lodge, as leaders of 
the House and Senate, respectively, will rise to the 
great occasion? 


OW the Republicans can get Congress organ- 

ized—the prerequisite to any real work—is, as 
we go to press, the burning question. Conciliating 
the Progressives would mean putting them on im- 
portant committees, a choice which does not appeal 
to regular Republicans, or, for that matter, to the 
Democrats. The latter can save the situation in 
the House if eight or nine of their members will 
absent themselves at voting time. This is a course 
which just now they are contemplating. By so 
doing they hope to keep their own representation 
on committees from heing cut down. 


N some form or other Secretary Mellon’s wise 

recommendations for a reduction of Federal 
taxes are bound to be carried out. Whether he can 
head off the bonus is another question. He has 
all along implied that he has no objection to this 
latter measure provided the means can be found 
with which to float it. Now comes Mr. McAdoo, 
with the prestige gained by having been a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury himself, to say that the bonus 
can easily be financed and a big cut in the taxes 
made at the same time. Senator Johnson, too, is 
in favor of both measures. That has been the 
danger to which Mr. Mellon laid himself open. If 
he and President Harding had held that the bonus 
was not to be thought of because at best it would 
be a poor sop to patriotism, the issue could have 
been fought out on that ground. It is, indeed, the 


- only ground on which it should properly be argued, 


for if in justice the soldiers are entitled to a bonus, 
then some way can surely be found by the richest 
country in the world to pay it. Senator Johnson, 
of course, goes too far in saying that since the 
soldiers have been promised a bonus, to go back 
on such a pledge would be criminal. The plat- 
form of neither party made any such promise. The 
question should be answered by reference to pub- 
lic sentiment, which on the whole appears to be 
opposed to the bonus. 


HE new Congress will offer an excellent oppor- 

tunity to see whether we really have represen- 
tative government at Washington. The principle 
laid down by the Constitution, whereby the people’s 
representatives were privileged to eeXercise some 
independence of judgment as important questions 
arose, has degenerated into two equally stupid 
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manifestations. Either a Congressman keeps his 
mind closed to all argument on the plea that he 
must follow literally the instructions of his con- 
stituents; or he plays ward politics and jockeys 
for position, regardless of his constituents’ best 
interests. The exceptions to the rule are so few 
as to be most discouraging. The situation in Con- 
gress today is made for free-play of the principle 
enunciated by the Constitution’s framers. The ex- 
hibition by a dozen Congressmen—even so few—of 
statesmanlike independence would do much to 
hearten the country, and, incidentally, to make 
their names count with the public. 


Weesionesleirilde at any rate Secretary Hughes 
may claim for his foreign policy. He has ever 
avoided entanglements with the quarrels of Eu- 
rope. The United States can best serve the world, 
in his judgment, when it proceeds from our own 
enlightened self-interest. The Washington Con- 
ference is the best example of his policy. It was 
prompted by the friction with Japan, to remove 
which was to the best interest of the whole world. 
Hence the Limitation of Armament Conference and 
the very definite agenda. .Secretary Hughes dis- 
approves of conferences called for the purpose sim- 
ply of talking things over in a general way, such 
as the series of economic conferences held by the 
Allies. As to Germany, the rehabilitation of that 
country is of the utmost importance to the whole 
world, the United States included, and if France 
will consent to a thoroughgoing investigation of 
German resources, Mr. Hughes is certain that 
American assistance will be very useful. This is a 
sane, logical attitude. In fact, sanity was much 
in evidence throughout Mr. Hughes’s entire ad- 
dress—that delivered last week at Philadelphia be- 
fore the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 


RANCE has made it plain that she desires to 

maintain the Entente and especially to keep the 
friendship of England. The thought of being iso- 
lated is not pleasant to her and it cannot be pleas- 
ant to any who fully appreciate the part which 
France played in the war. Yet France is likely to 
be isolated unless she can hang on to England’s 
friendship. Belgium must look after her own in- 
terests and Italy and Spain are finding each other 
very congenial these days. Consciousness of her 
predicament was disclosed by France at the re- 
cent meeting of the Reparations Commission, at 
which it was decreed that there should be an in- 
quiry into Germany’s capacity to pay. This falls 
in, to a certain extent, with Secretary Hughes’s pro- 
posal which was warmly championed by England. 
The step is in the right direction. But it does not 
go far enough. 


HE chances are that France will see that her 
advantage lies in giving the inquiry reason- 
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able scope. She will almost be forced to play the 
game of give and take. Her position in the Ruhr, 
for instance, is none too secure. Thus if the Rep- 
arations Commission does not unanimously decide 
that the Treaty of Versailles permits her to pay oc- 
cupational costs out of Ruhr products, she will be in 
a bad way, since France has professed to be most 
scrupulous concerning the terms of the Treaty. 
She rejected the Hughes plan because that would 
have weakened the authority of the Reparation 
Commission, an agency which the Treaty set up. 
If France can now get the good offices of the 
United States without altogether nullifying the 
Reparation Commission, she may count herself 
fortunate. For England would welcome American 
coéperation and, if it could be obtained, would not 
be too technical in interpreting the Treaty to the 
prejudice of France. 


ANY responses have come to this office from 

readers of our series of editorials on Pro- 
hibition enforcement. We shall attempt to sum- 
marize and discuss these in the issue of December 
22. In the meantime we wish to express our grati- 
fication over the volume of interest which has 
been aroused. We repeat, not until enforcement is 
made a genuine moral issue, will the country know 
where it stands on this great question. 


ISTORIANS of the press will soon begin their 

task of summarizing the year 1923. We are 
not here trying to forestall them or in any way to 
compete with them. We are arrogantly posing as 
an American historian writing twenty-five years 
hence and looking back at 1923 for the purpose of 
a very broad survey. From the American point of 
view, but with the whole world to explore, what 
personages will then stand out, and what move- 
ments or activities? Here is our guess: 


Harding Prince of Wales 
Wilson G. B. Shaw 
Henry Ford H. G. Wells 
Hughes Lady Astor 
Mellon Conan Doyle 
Brandeis and Holmes Mussolini 
(dissenting ) Poincaré 
Bryan (anti-Darwin- Stinnes 
ism) Lenin and Trotzky 
Babe Ruth Smuts 
Mary Pickford Dr. Banting 
Jack Dempsey Ghandi 
H. L. Mencken (anti- Firpo 
Puritanism) Mustapha Kemal 
Lloyd George Amundsen 


F movements and activities associated with the 

year 1923 which will interest the historian 
twenty-five years hence, we list the following: 
Prohibition Equality between the 
Labor unions sexes 
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Economics (with a capi- Syndicates 


- tal E) Radio 
Ku Klux Klan Movies 
Drives Jazz 


Go-to-college movement Vers libre 
Self-improvement mania 
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Interest in horror 

Skyscrapers (American 
architecture has at 
last become oriented 
in the world) 

Blocs 


Beauty parlors 
Beads 

Public lectures 
Dining in public . 
Sport 

Gambling 


~ Our Moral Obligations—What Are They? 


Hungary requested President Wilson to ar- 
range for an armistice and for peace negoti- 
ations on the basis of his address to Congress, on 
January 8, 1918, and subsequent addresses. 
The President’s address of January 8 set forth 
the well-known Fourteen Points, which can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Open covenants openly arrived at and the discontinu- 
ance of “private international understandings.” 

2. Freedom of the seas. 

3. Equality of trade conditions among the nations con- 
senting to peace. 

4. Reduction of national armaments to a _ point con- 
sistent with domestic safety. 

5. Impartial adjustment of colonial claims in the interest 


of the populations concerned. 

6. Fair treatment of Russia. 

7. Evacuation and restoration of Belgian territory. 

8. Evacuation and restoration of French territory; rec- 
tification of the wrong done France by Prussia in 1871 
(Alsace-Lorraine). 

9. Equitable readjustment of the frontiers of Italy. 

10. Autonomy for the people of Austria-Hungary. 

11. Equitable adjustment of the territorial disputes of 
the Balkan States. 

12. Autonomy for the non-Turkish peoples of the Ottoman 
Empire; internationalization of the Dardanelles. 

13. Independence of Poland with free access to the Baltic. 

14. A general association of nations as a mutual guaranty 
of the political independence and territorial integrity of great 
and small alike. 

On February 11, 1918, President Wilson sum- 
marized America’s peace aims, in an address to 
Congress, in the following four clauses: 

1. Each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and 
upon such adjustments as are likely to bring a peace 
that will be permanent. 

2. Peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were chattels 
and pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever 
discredited, of the balance of power. 

3. Every territorial settlement involved in this war 
must be made in the interest and for the benefit of the 
populations concerned and not as the part of any mere 
adjustment or even compromise of claims amongst rival 
states. 

4, All well-defined national aspirations shall be ac- 
corded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuating old elements 
of discord and antagonism that would be likely in time 
to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the 
world. 

On July 4, 1918, at Mt. Vernon, President Wil- 
son condensed America’s peace aims in the follow- 
ing four paragraphs: 

1. The destruction of arbitrary power anywhere that 


QO: October 4, 1918, Germany and Austria- 


can separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb 
the peace of the world, or, if it cannot be presently de- 
stroyed, at least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

2. The settlement of every question, whether of terri- 
tory, sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of polit- 
ical relationship, upon the basis of the free acceptance 
of that settlement by the people immediately concerned, 
and not upon the basis of the material interest or ad- 
vantage of any other nation or people which may desire 
a different settlement for the sake of its own exterior 
influence or mastery. 

8. The consent of all nations to be governed in their 
conduct toward each other by the same principles of 
honor and of respect. for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern 
states in their relations with one another, etc. 

4. The establishment of an organization for peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power 
of free nations will check any invasion of right, and 
serve to make peace and justice the more secure by 
affording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must 
submit, etc. 

On September 28, 1918, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, President Wilson speci- 
fied five objectives as follows: 

1. The impartial justice meted out must involve no 
discrimination between those to whom we wish to be 
just and those to whom we do not wish to be just. It 
must be a justice which plays no favorites and knows 
no standard but the equal right of the several peoples 
concerned. 

_2. No special or separate interest of any single nation 
or any group of nations can be made the basis of any 
part of the settlement which is not consistent with the 
common interest of all. 

8. There can be no leagues or alliances or special cove- 
nants or understandings within the general and common 
family of the League of Nations. 

4. And more specifically, there can be no special sel- 
fish, economic combinations within the League, and no 
employment of any form of economic boycott or exclu- 
sion (except as the power of economic penalty by exclu- 
sion from the markets of the world may be vested in the 
League). 

5. All international agreements and treaties must be 
made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 

On October 4, 1918, the German Chancellor 
Maximilian of Baden sent the following two com- 
munications to President Wilson: 

The German Government requests the President of 


’ the United States of America to take in hand the resto- 


ration of peace, acquaint all belligerent states with this 
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request, and invite them to send plenipotentiaries for 
the purpose of opening negotiations. The German Gov- 
ernment accepts the programme set forth by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message to Congress 
of the 8th of January, 1918, and in his later pronounce- 
ments, especially his speech of the 27th of September, 
as a basis for peace negotiations. 

With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the Ger- 
man Government requests the immediate conclusion 
of an armistice on land and water and in the air. 

On the same day a similar communication was 
sent by the Government of Austria-Hungary, ex- 
cept that in this communication specific reference 
was also made to the four points mentioned in 
President Wilson’s address of February 18, 1918. 

On October 8, 1918, President Wilson replied to 
the German Government, inquiring whether the 
German Imperial Government meant “that the Im- 
perial German Government accepts the terms laid 
down in the address of January 8, 1918, and sub- 
sequent addresses and that its object in entering 
into discussion would be only to agree upon the 
practical details of their application.” He de- 
manded immediate withdrawal of the Central Pow- 
ers from invaded territory, as a condition of an 
armistice and inquired whether the German Chan- 
cellor was speaking merely for the authorities of 
the Empire who had been conducting the war thus 
far. 

On October 12, 1918, Herr Solf, ex-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, informed the President that the 
proposed peace discussion would be only for the 
purpose of arriving at an understanding upon 
practical details, and stated that “the German 
Government assumes that the Governments of the 
Powers associated with the Government of the 
United States also adopt the position taken by 
President Wilson in his public declarations.” He 
concluded his note with the assertion that the Ger- 
man Government and Austria-Hungary were will- 
ing to comply with President Wilson’s demands in 
respect to the evacuation of occupied territory and 
suggested a mixed commission to arrange the de- 
tails. 

On October 14, 1918, in a note to the German 
Government, President Wilson took cognizance of 
the “unqualified acceptance by the present German 
Government and by a large majority of the German 
Reichstag of the terms laid down” by him. He 
insisted that the armistice arrangements must be 
left to military advisers of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and must be of such a kind as to 
preserve the military supremacy of these Powers. 
In addition to demanding the discontinuance of 
Germany’s submarine policy as to passenger ships 
and of the wanton destruction by armies in oc- 
cupied territories, he concluded by referring to 
point one of his Mount Vernon, July 4, speech and 
by demanding as a condition precedent to peace 
“a change in the German Government in conform- 
ity with this point.” 

On October 20, 1918, Herr Solf’s reply to this 
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note assured the President that a new Government 
had been formed in complete accord with the de- 
sires of a parliament based on equal, general, se- 
cret, and direct suffrage and that the new Govern- 
ment was now responsible to this parliament. 

On October 23, 1918, President Wilson’s reply 
to the foregoing note referred to Germany’s unre- 
served acceptance of the terms of peace laid down 
in the address to Congress on January 8, 1918, and 
of the principles of settlement enumerated in sub- 
sequent addresses, especially of September 28, 
1918. It also referred to the German Government’s 
request for an armistice as emanating from a min- 
istry speaking for a majority of the Reichstag and 
for an overwhelming majority of the German 
people, and then stated that the President had sub- 
mitted the German Government’s request to the 
Allied Governments “with the suggestion that if 
those Governments are disposed to effect peace 
upon the terms and principles indicated, their 
military advisers arrange terms of such an armis- 
tice as will fully protect the interests of the people 
involved and assure the Associated Governments 
the unrestricted power to safeguard and enforce 
the details of the peace, to which the German Gov- 
ernment has agreed.” He then continued: 
“Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their 
acceptance by Germany will afford the best con- 
crete evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the 
terms and principles of peace from which the 
whole action proceeds.” He concluded the note 
with a plain statement of distrust in the word of 
those who have been masters of German policies 
and with a demand that dealings be had with “‘ver- 
itable representatives of the German people.” 

On October 27, 1918, the German Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs gave the assurance that “peace 
negotiations will be conducted by a people’s Gov- 
ernment in whose hands rest both actually and con- 
stitutionally the power to make deciding conclu- 
sions.” 

On November 5, 1918, Mr. Lansing, as Secretary 
of State, submitted to the German Government a 
memorandum received by his Government from 
the Allied Governments in reply to the President’s 
communication. This memorandum read as fol- 
lows: 


The Allied Governments have given careful considera- 
tion to the correspondence which has passed between 
the President of the United States and the German 
Government. Subject to the qualifications which follow, 
they declare their willingness to make peace with the 
Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid 
down in the President’s address to Congress of January, 
1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses. They must point out, however, 
that Clause 2, relating to what is usually described as 
the freedom of the seas, is open to various interpreta- 
tions, some of which they could not accept. They must, 
therefore, reserve to themselves complete freedom on 
this subject when they enter the Peace Conference. 
Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his ad- 
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dress to Congress of the 8th of January, 1918, the Presi- 
dent declared that invaded territories must be restored 
as well as evacuated and freed and the Allied Govern- 
ments feel that no doubt ought to: be allowed to exist 
as to what this provision implies. By it they understand 
that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and 
their property by the aggression of Germany, by land, 
by sea, and from the air. 

Secretary Lansing concluded the note by stating 
that he was instructed by President Wilson to say 
that the latter was in agreement with the inter- 
pretation set forth in the last paragraph of the 
memorandum and that Marshal Foch had been 
authorized to draw up terms of the armistice. 

On November 11, 1918, the German Govern- 
ment agreed to the terms of the armistice as pre- 
pared by Marshal Foch and thereby to the uncon- 
ditional surrender demanded by President Wilson, 
as evidence of the unequivocal acceptance of the 
terms and principles of peace. 

The Independent now asks its readers four ques- 
tions: 

1. Were you conversant with the foregoing 
facts when the armistice was signed and during 
the subsequent months when the Peace Confer- 
ence was in session? 

2. If so, what interpretation did you then put 
upon them as to our American responsibility for 
an impartial settlement of the great conflict? 

38. Do you still recall these facts? 

4. If so, have subsequent facts changed your 
former views? 

The Independent hopes that its readers will send 
in their replies, assuring them that these will be 
treated confidentially if desired. 


What the People Are Bound 


to Have 


HETHER you like’the substitution of di- 
rect democracy for representative govern- 


ment, or dislike it, it is time for you to 
make yourself acquainted with what is happening. 
Facts speak louder than theories, and much louder 
than wishful thinking. 

Of the forty-eight States of the Union twenty 
now have the Initiative and Referendum in one or 
another form. In these States are comprised 
roughly one-third of the area and one-third of the 


population of the nation. Since 1904, 550 meas- . 


ures have been placed on the ballot by popular 
petitions in these States, and 442 measures have 
been referred by their Legislatures to popular de- 
cision. 

A year ago sixteen of these States, from Massa- 
chusetts to California, voted upon 135 proposed 
statute laws and constitutional amendments. Seven 
million voters participated. Of the 135 measures 
submitted thirty-eight were enacted, and ninety- 
seven were rejected. Forty-two of the 135 were 
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proposed by Initiative petitions, and sixty-two by 
State Legislatures. Thirty-one were acts passed 
by Legislatures, and subsequently “carried back’’ 
by Referendum petition to the voters for final de- 
cision. 

These seven million votes on thirty-five meas- 
ures afford the most extensive and authoritative 
knowledge that any part of the world has ever yet 
had of what “the people” are thinking, and, rightly 
or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, deciding. Mr. Jud- 
son King, Director of the National Popular Gov- 
ernment League, has rendered an important pub- 
lic service in analyzing this material, and summar- 
izing the outstanding inductions from it. 

Conspicuously leading all others is the certainty 
that direct democracy in America is no mere flair 
or passing fashion. It is a steady year by year 
advance, which, if it continues another twenty 
years, will reduce representative government to a 
mere name and form. Our real government will 
be a State-wide, and presently a nation-wide, de- 
velopment of the New England Town Meeting, 
made possible by the radio and the press. A speaker 
to a question instead of rising to his feet and ad- 
dressing “Mr. Moderator” will speak by wireless 
from his private office, or from a comfortable arm 
chair at home, to audiences of thousands or tens of 
thousands of voters, and his remarks will be supple- 
mented by printed documents which the voters can 
scrutinize to whatever extent they desire. In State 
after State determined efforts have been made to 
legislate the Initiative and the Referendum out of 
existence, but one and all they have been decisively 
defeated. Direct democracy is a rising tide, and, 
to present appearance, a resistless one. 

Next in importance and present certainty is a 
determination of voters to stick to a middle-of-the- 
way programme of policies. They are progressive 
but not radical. The people are willing to try ex- 
periments, but “you will have to show me” is 
their attitude toward innovators. Their decisions 
take such forms as: “No, I am not yet ready to 
embark upon State-wide ownership projects, but 
you shall not destroy or cripple the municipal utili- 
ties that I now own and operate. Give them a 
chance.” “No, I am not taking chances with new 
schemes of taxation this year, and I do not pro- 
pose to assume any heavier load. I will pay for 
better schools when I can afford it, but until I can 
they will have to wait.” To moral reformers they 
are saying, “I am against race-track gambling, but 
I do not want too much censoring of the movies, 
and I propose to go to a baseball game on Sunday 
if I choose.” Apparently they “stand for” Prohi- 
bition as a general policy, but as to how it shall 
be defined, and how drastic it shall be, they are by 
no means agreed. 

What have been the causes of this formidable 
movement which the politicians and the political 
theorists will have to pay attention to? The ques- 
tion suggests another story. For the time being 
the patent facts are enough to ponder. 
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The Three-Mile Limit 


NTIL quite recently. the expression ‘“inter- 
| | national law” was a little vague; the pundits 

defined it variously. On the one side were 
the cynics, like the great Marquis of Salisbury, 
on the other the idealists, like Sir Henry Maine; 
but, thanks mostly to the codifications by the sev- 
eral Hague Conferences, the expression has ac- 
quired definiteness, we react uniformly to it. 

As Oppenheim observes, the two sources of inter- 
national law, or the Law of Nations, are custom 
and treaties. Of the rules of international law, 
scarcely any is more authentic than that of the 
“three-mile limit’ or the “marine league.” It 
evolved from custom; it has been numerously con- 
firmed by treaty and judicial notice. The rule, 
simply stated and without noticing exceptions as 
to bays, etc., is that within three miles from 
low water, the jurisdiction of a state over the 
ocean which laves it is complete as against other 
states. 

Nothing could be more interesting than to trace 
maritime rules to their origins. This particular 
rule, of the “three-mile limit,” presupposes the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the high seas—a doctrine 
of relatively recent general acceptance. In the six- 
teenth century, under a bull of Pope Alexander 
VI., Spain and Portugal between them claimed ab- 
solute dominion over large part of the ocean sur- 
face of the globe. Up to near the close of the seven- 
teenth century Great Britain asserted jurisdiction 
over the narrow seas up to the very coasts of 
France and the Netherlands. But by the end of 
the seventeenth century such preposterous claims 
had lapsed and the general principle of the freedom 
of the high seas was established. At the same time 
certain isolated usages of maritime states of North- 
ern Europe were generalized into the principle of 
jurisdiction over a marginal sea belt known as 
“territorial waters.” These usages all contem- 
plated, in chief, protection of coast fisheries and 
immunity of adjacent waters of neutral states from 
acts of war between belligerent states, but there 
were extraordinary differences as to the width of 
the belt. In 1702 the Dutch jurist, Bynkershoek, 
intervened with his juridical doctrine:. terrae 
dominium finitur, ubi finitur armorum vis. His 
practical interpretation was that the width of the 
belt should correspond to cannon range. By the 
end of the eighteenth century this logical elastic 
interpretation had, through the practice of the 
great maritime Powers—Great Britain, France, 
and the United States—hardened into the rule of 
the “‘three-mile limit.” But as far back as 1893 a 
British Fishery Commission declared the width of 
the belt insufficient for fishery purposes, and its 
inadequacy on the score of neutralization is ob- 
vious. Yet the British Government has shown an 
absolute unwillingness to consider a change. In 
1894 the Institute of International Law proposed to 
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widen the belt to six miles for peace purposes and 
to cannon range in protection of neutrality. Of 
the European Governments only that of Great 
Britain showed itself unfavorable to the proposal. 
This attitude of the British Government cannot be 
maintained much longer. It is stupid and, how- 
ever the matter of the proposed treaty with the 
United States may be glossed, is no longer con- 
sistent. But, pending a general agreement of the 
Powers to a change, the rule of the three-mile limit 
holds good. 

We helped to establish the three-mile limit, and 
the validity of that rule has consistently been up- 
held by our courts and executive against other na- 
tions; sometimes with vehemence, as in the classic 
case of the Virginius. On the other hand, our 
executive and legislative departments have from 
time to time arrogated a jurisdiction in excess of 
the rule. For example, Section 3067 of the Revised 
Statutes asserts a certain jurisdiction to the dis- 
tance of four leagues from the coast, but in the 
case of Rose v. Himely our Supreme Court denied 
the claim. Again, in the famous Bering Sea pelasgic 
sealery controversy we challenged the rule, and 
nothing could be more fantastic or instinct with 
buncombe than our claims in that connection. 
That is, we have insisted on strict observation of 
the rule by other nations, but have treated it. very 
cavalierly ourselves. It is interesting to note that 
one of the justifications advanced for the recent 
seizure of the Tomaka is the alleged fraudulent 
British registry of that vessel; but when the Span- 
ish Government submitted that same argument in 
justification of the seizure of the Virginius outside 
Spanish territorial waters, our Government would 
not admit it. 

Whatever the merits of the Tomaka case, there 
does not seem to be any doubt that the rule of the 
three-mile limit has been flouted by the agents of 
our Government in the interest of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, the Volstead Law, the Republican 
Party, and that ineffable thing, American Virtue. 
But there are some of us who doubt the benefit to 
human society of such successful flouting of a 
recognized rule of international law, however im- 
perfect that rule may be, and who regret the Brit- 
ish attitude thereto as expressed in the London 
Times: 

It is gratifying proof of the essential soundness of Anglo- 
American relations that the capture outside American 
territorial waters of two rum-runners flying the British flag 


has so far been neither the occasion for misunderstanding 
nor even a cause of irritation. 


We should say, rather: “The high-handed viola- 
tion of international law by agents of the Amer- 
ican Government in the seizure outside American 
territorial waters of vessels flying the British flag, 
is added proof of the growing insolence of power in 
America, and the fact that this behavior has not 
caused the slightest irritation in Britain is further 
melancholy evidence of the decay of British pride 
and imperial spirit.” 
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~ Open Mind or Empty Mind? 


By Fabian Franklin 


N the report of an address on “Handwriting and 
Destiny,” delivered at the Town Hall in New York 
the other day, I find the following very interesting 

passage: 

One of the specimens of handwriting flashed on the screen 
was that of a young Englishman who frequently took busi- 
ness trips by airplane. He had planned to fly from Vienna 
to London, and Schermann, from a reading of the hand- 
writing, predicted a disastrous trip, urging the young man 
to give it up. With great reluctance the man abandoned the 
trip. A clipping of a London paper flashed on the screen 
showed that seven persons had been killed when a Paris- 
London plane crashed, and two letters from the business 
man were displayed to the audience. These referred to the 
intended trip and thanked Schermann for his advice. 


Some hundreds of thousands of people must have read 
this, for the report was printed very conspicuously in 
one of the leading news pages of the New York Times; 
and I cannot help wondering how many of them there 
were who read it with an “open mind.” But whether 
they were few or many, I am quite sure that they were 
all pleased with themselves. ‘Don’t you know,” I can 
imagine one of them saying, “that it is only by keeping 
your mind open that you can avoid becoming a moss- 
back? Of course we are not to accept a thing as true 
until it has been proved; we are to test and sift the 
evidence. Here is a man offering evidence, which may 
or may not stand the test; keep your mind open until 
you find out. If you are too set in your opinions to 
do that, you are little better than a fossil; and that is 
the trouble with most people. They haven’t got the 
mental grit to be anything else; they take their opinions 
ready-made, instead of thinking things out for them- 
selves.” 

And yet everybody draws the line somewhere. The 
real question is not whether you draw the line at all, 
but where you draw it. Even the most open-minded of 
us reject some things as too absurd for ‘consideration. 
If what we have already got in our mind is to be of any 
value or of any use, some things must be shut out of it. 
The mind that offers a hospitable welcome to every new 
idea may, indeed, be a capacious mind. But it is quite 
as likely that it is simply an empty mind; it finds no 
trouble in admitting the intruder not because it has so 
much space at its command but because the space is 
unoccupied. The man who thinks that after all the 
earth may be flat is not more large-minded than the 
man who refuses to consider such a proposition; he is 
simply more ignorant. ; 

To come back to our graphologist, and his warning 
about the airplane. This man Schermann professes to 
be able to tell from a specimen of handwriting what 
manner of man the writer is, or was. Now it is not 
impossible that from a man’s handwriting something 
may be inferred about his character; though, as far as 
this particular practitioner is concerned, his outgivings 
have a remarkable resemblance to the familiar patter 
of the gipsy queen who tells your past, present, and 
future for half a dollar. Personally, I am free to con- 
fess that I am not very open-minded about any of his 
stuff; but that is not the point. If you are more open- 
minded than I am as to the merits of his graphological 
insight into the character of George Washington or 
Lady Astor, well and good. But when he says that from 


Jack Robinson’s handwriting he can infer that an air- 
plane which is to leave London fer Paris next week, 
and with which Jack Robinson has nothing to do—not 
even as a passenger—will meet with disaster, then I 
say that if you think there.can possibly be anything in 
it you are not broad-minded but empty-minded. If you 
know anything at all, you know that there can be no 
relation whatever between the peculiarities of Robin- 
son’s handwriting and that airplane disaster; you are 
infinitely more sure of this than yeu are that you can- 
not lift a thousand-pound weight or that a dose of 
strychnine will kill you. If. you should suddenly find 
yourself able to lift a thousand-pound weight, or if you 
Should swallow a dose of strychnine and find that the 
poison did you no harm, it would be surprising, it would 
be startling, but it would not upset the foundations of 
all our knowledge. If you don’t see that this hand- 
writing-and-airplane story does upset the foundations 
of all our knowledge, it is simply because your knowl- 
edge has no foundations; where the foundations ought 
to be there is mere vacancy. And if you do see that it 
upsets the foundations of all our knowledge and yet are 
willing to give consideration to it—if you are willing 
to regard a tale like this as a serious challenge to all 
that the human mind has achieved through the ages— 
then politeness forbids my attempting to find a proper 
name for your condition. 

“Open-mindedness” that goes to such an extreme as 
this is, indeed, exceptional; but a type of open-minded- 
ness is quite fashionable which, while a little less crude, 
is not much more sensible and is very much more mis- 
chievous. When a propagator of marvels is shown up 
as a cheat or a dupe in one clear and fair test, common 
sense tells us that we have had enough of him; the 
whole thing was extremely improbable from the start, 
and now that we know that the man himself is not wor- 
thy of confidence, we see no reason for spending any 
more time on him. Of course we run some risk—an 
infinitesimal risk — of missing something valuable by 
shutting our ears to his talk; the same kind of risk that 
we run when, instead of investigating a get-rich-scheme 
that promises you ten per cent. a month, we throw the. 
circular into the waste-basket. “But no,” says our 
open-minded friend; “it doesn’t matter whether you 
miss an infinitesimal chance of getting rich, but it does 
matter whether you miss an infinitesimal chance of 
learning the truth. Palladino may, with a vast amount 
of effort and ingenuity, have been caught in a trick 
once, three times, ten times; but you can’t be sure that 
she was cheating in the other 990 times when she was 
not caught. Conan Doyle’s belief in his photographs of 
fairies is so absurd as to be pitiful; yet his reports of 
other marvels may be perfectly trustworthy. Keep your 
mind open until the thing has been thoroughly investi- 
gated.” Well, the trouble is that upon that principle 
the thing can never be thoroughly investigated; it takes 
a thousand times as much labor and pains to expose a 
fraud or an error as it does to commit it; and so the 
cheats and the dupes will always be ahead of the game. 
The man who is so open-minded that no amount of pre- 
sumption of error suffices as a bar to any proposition, 
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however improbable, may plume himself as an unbend- 
ing lover of the truth, but in fact he is its enemy. For 
the truth, so far as we poor humans can have any 
knowledge of it, consists as much in the exclusion of 
what is false as in the inclusion of what is true; and 
in both we have no other guide than probability. 
Where the line should be drawn against ‘‘open-minded- 
ness,” I do not pretend that there is any easy rule for 
determining. It is more a matter of instinctive per- 
ception, or of what for want of a better name is called 
common sense, than of science or logic. And much de- 
pends, too, on the nature of the subject-matter, its near- 
ness to, or remoteness from, the questions of life and 
conduct. Even in questions of pure science, it is essen- 
tial that we should draw the line somewhere; although 
we know that nothing is absolutely certain, we must 
conduct our thinking on the supposition that some 
things have been placed beyond the reach of ordinary 
attack and beyond the need of constant defence. In the 
domain of human life and conduct, a very different 
situation exists; our standard of adequate certainty is 
of necessity much lower, but the spirit in which we 
should apply it is essentially the same. Nobody can be 
anything like as certain that the institution of property, 
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or the institution of marriage, is a good thing as he is 
that the planets revolve about the sun in elliptical orbits; 
but it does not follow that he should keep his mind wide 
open on the subject. The man who does so is not neces- 
sarily more broad-minded than the man who refuses to 
do anything of the kind; the chances are that he is sim- 
ply more shallow-minded. His thought is too super- 
ficial to apprehend, or his imagination is too dull to 
appreciate, the way in which the great institutions of 
mankind are rooted in human history and human na- 
ture. Any one of those institutions may, in the course 
of time, become outworn and be abandoned; and it is 
the prerogative of high intellect to challenge them. But 
the presumption in favor of them is enormous; and it 
is only by acting on that presumption, and refusing to 
be taken off our pins by every wind of doctrine, that we 
can carry on a livable world. The existing order of 
society is far from perfect, but it is infinitely better 
than no order at all. And it is not a better order, but 
no order at all, which is the logical outcome of the gos- 
pel of “open-mindedness” ; for an order to-which nobody 
pays the tribute of loyalty, an order which everybody 


is ready to upset as soon as a plausible case can be made 


out against it, is really no order at all. 


Cooperative Marketing of Cotton 


By George F. Milton, Jr. 


the hopes of the progressives of the nation are 

under way in the South. They include three 
major economic movements: the intensely interesting 
experiment in coéperative marketing of a major farm 
crop; the battle against the boll-weevil, well named the 
“billion dollar bug’’; the industrialization of the cities 
and exploitation of part of the South’s coal, ore, and 
water-power. 

The effort of the cotton growers of eleven States to 
merchandise their staple in a codperative and business- 
like way is perhaps the most far-reaching of the under- 
takings. Any effort to ‘divorce the economic welfare 
and the social state of the South is futile In most (if 
not all) regions the two go hand in hand. Where the 
majority of people are well fed, well clothed, and able 
to find a margin between what they earn and what they 
have to spend for bare necessities, happiness is possible. 
But where year after year their life merely means 
making a crop mortgage for corn-meal, and struggling 
the entire season to clear off that mortgage, ignorance 
and economic disaster are inevitable. 

The thing which now permeates every phase of 
Southern thinking is how to make a better living. Our 
farmers—and city folk—are wrestling with the basic 
problems of existence. The planters and growers are 
giving their attention and thought to stamping out the 
boll-weevil, to marketing their cotton codperatively, to 
paying off their mortgages, and building good roads and 
better schools. Southern folk expect that this will re- 
sult in that generally spread wealth which is the best 
basis for a contented, happy, healthy community; steady 
employment, good wages, adequate capital. 

There have hitherto always been grave doubts that 
a major crop or commodity could be marketed coéper- 


} | ANY things which are of a nature to awaken 





atively, the objections usually being that the extent of 
territory over which the staple was produced was too 
vast to allow of perfect codrdination in sales effort. 
The success of Denmark in butter was always called a 
“special case,” inapplicable to the problem of cotton or 
wheat. But when California tried the “coép” on raisins 
and citrus fruits and then nuts and other farmstuffs, 
the cotton farmer of the South began to wonder. Why 
was cooperation necessarily impossible for cotton? He 
saw it work in Florida on oranges and grapefruits; the 
Georgia peach and pecan growers made it go. Straw- 
berries, sweet potatoes, and even the lowly “goober” 
found better markets thereby. 

The tremendous and highly successful venture of Col. 
Robert Bingham, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, in 
the tobacco world opened the cotton farmer’s eyes still 
more. Then cotton codperation began to be talked, 
agitated, and finally undertaken. State associations 
were formed in Texas and Oklahoma in 1921. They 
were successful from the start. They based their enter- 
prises on the successfully tested principles of long-term 
contracts, pooling and grading, and prevention of dump- 
ing on the market. Their members received better 
prices than the growers who sold through the “street- 
buyer.” Other States were interested. Aaron Sapiro, 
that intensely interesting figure from California who 
has been the apostle of codperation throughout the 
South, preached “get-together” in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, the Carolinas. Cotton planters signed up, 
hundreds of thousands of them. 

The result was that the cotton year of 1922, disas- 
trous as it had been from a production standpoint, saw 
the American CottorfGrowers’ Exchange successfully 
established, with subordinate units in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
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sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and Arizona. 
Of the total crop, somewhere near 2,000,000 bales were 
handled by the codperatives. Not a bale of it was 
dumped on the market at a time when it would cause 
the market to crash and crumble. 

The cotton codperatives are now a going concern; 
their newness and experiment has passed. The farmers 
are beginning to view them not as a hopeful experiment, 
but as a tested actuality. The sign-up for 1923 was 
much larger; the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 
controlled both a larger acreage and a larger propor- 
tional yield. The “sign-up” of farmers for next season 
is far in advance of that of any of the past three seasons. 
The American Farm Federation Bureau and its sub- 
ordinates have been conducting intensive campaigns in 
all of the States in which they are represented, and have 
had highly successful results. One of the unfavorable 
factors with which coéperative organization has had to 
contend this year has been the drastic reduction in the 
cotton yield, due to the boll-weevil and the army worm. 
This has given some of the State organizations a smaller 
total amount of cotton handled, but in every instance 
the proportion of cotton handled to that grown in the 
State has increased. 

In line with its orderly and businesslike marketing 
methods, the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange has 
organized an able sales force, with head sales headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, under the guidance of one of the ablest 
cotton experts in the country. Sales offices have ‘also 
been opened at Liverpool and other European points. 

The Alabama association had about 100,000 bales. 
In Texas it well exceeded last year’s total. The manu- 
facturer and non-speculative middle man is finding co- 
operation a good thing. A stable market, without the 
dangers of dumping, is as valuable for them as for the 
grower. The cotton farmer is going right ahead with 
his codperative marketing. 
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Weighing bales of cotton 


Here we have the greatest agricultural experiment of 
the century under way in the “backward,” hopeless 
South. Our farmers are gaining economic imagination; 
they are seeing that the way to get comforts is to get 
adequate prices for their products; and that this means 
not the price which the street-buyer or speculative 
broker is able to obtain for what he has purchased at 
a considerably lower figure, but the price which they 
themselves, through mass selling, can obtain for their 
wares. When they have “strict middling’ they want 
to be paid for “strict middling,” and not for middling or 
middling. And, what is even better, it looks as if they 
had an excellent chance to win their fight. 


The Feast of the Snow 


(Reprinted from Home Book of Verse) 
HERE is heard a hymn when the panes are dim, 
And never before or again, 
When the nights are strong with a darkness long, 
And the dark is alive with rain. 


Never we know but in sleet and snow 
The place where the great fires are, 

That the midst of earth is a raging mirth, 
And the heart of the earth a star. 


And at night we win to the ancient inn, 
Where the Child in the frost is furled, 

We follow the feet where all souls meet, 
At the inn at the end of the world. 


The gods lie dead where the leaves lie red, 
For the flame of the sun is flown; 
The gods lie cold where the leaves are gold, 
And a Child comes forth alone. 
GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 
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The Oath of Knighthood—From ‘Assey’s Hoty GralIL. 


For sizes 
and prices 
see oppo- 
site page. 


Seeing Fairies—By J. L. G. Ferris. 


For sizes and prices see 
opposite page. 


Washington Delivering His Constitutional Address. 
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The Round Table of King Arthur—From Assry’s Hoty Gratt. 
$4.00; 7.50; 18.00; 25.00, and upwards. Also Coprzy Cotor Print: 11 x 33, $20.00. 


For sizes and prices 
see below. 





The Song of Ages: On Earth Peace, Good-will Toward Men. 
By Erne, Wricnrt. 


Also Coptey Cotor Print: 10 x 13, $7.50; 16 x 21, $10.00. 





These are only a few from our extensive list of 
Appeal to the Great Spirit—By Cyrus Daun. subjects,—suitable for gifts for all occasions, and 
for every room in your house. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 7x9, $2.00; 10x12, 
$4.00; 16x20, $7.50. Most subjects also hand col- 
ored in oils, at $4.50, $7.50 and $15.00 for the three 
sizes. 





We send on approval. 
Prompt attention assured. 


ALSO: Your Old Family Portraits done privately 
in the Copley Prints from old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, snapshots. They 
make unique gifts to your relatives. 

SEND 25 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOGUE. (Stamps accepted.) It is practically 
a handbook of American Art. 


These pictures from Copley Prints, Copyright by 
CURTIS & CAMERON 


100 Harcourt, St., Boston 


Salesroom: Pierce Building opposite Public Library 





Juanita River—By Georce INnnEss. 
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Little Bookshops Run by Women 


By Henrietta Jewett Keith 


just a little off from the shopping district of 

our city, when my eye was caught by a small 
one-story shop with its entire front, of small panes of 
glass, set in wooden mullions painted a bright blue. The 
little shop looked as if it might have been picked up in 
Threadneedle Street and dropped down in Minneapolis. 
You thought of the quaint little bookshops of old Eng- 
land, cheek-by-jowl with old coffee houses, where the 
buxom daughter of the host smiled her way into your 
heart—and pocketbook, until your modest order doubled 
and doubled again, so delectable was the lass and the 
steaming bowl she carried. 

There is 
much to be 
said for the 
little bookshop 
at Christmas 
time, even in 
these degener- 
ate modern 
days. The sea- 
son gives op- 
portunity for i} 
the display of 
the superior 
tact and re- 
sourcefulness of the inferior sex, in offering and selling 
their wares. For, according to Dr. Gita Lombroso, who 
has lately dissected for us the Soul of Woman, the ad- 
mitted inferiority of her “complex” is largely rectified 
by her superior “intuition.” She knows what to do and 
how to do it in a flash, without studying it out, like dull 
man. She knows that few people have imagination, and 
must have object-lessons. So she places in her windows 
charmingly wrapped gift boxes, some done in a gold 
paper with a large seal in bronze and gold fastening, the 
newest thing in the colored tapes used in lieu of ribbon 
(a rich purple, edged with white is chic, with the gold 
and brown); and then inside she sells you the paper, 
the seals, and the tape. ‘Very fetching are the sheets 
of printed seals, in quaint designs, such as an old seven- 
teenth-century English coach with galloping post-horses, 
to use in place of the hackneyed packets of the Ten Cent 


N OT long ago I was walking through a cross street, 
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From Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s “Book of 
the Dead,” Dutton 


























stores. There are odd, foreign-looking little curios, 
such as Japanese fans, the sticks strung on gold ribbon, 
which drop open and disclose calendars. There are lovely 
vanity cases and trinkets for the writing desk. There 
are book-plates, etched or illuminated in colors like an 
old missal; calendar cards of hand-colored photographs 
of English gardens, or landscape bits—as Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage in Stratford-on-Avon—with one’s own 
verses attached, in place of the ordinary calendar or 
greeting card. There are book-ends, made from old 
books in rich bindings, the books closed and clasped and 
regilded. There are guest books, in rich blue Levant, 
hand-tooled, with appropriate quotations and text hand- 
lettered and illuminated. There are Bibles, beautifully 
bound in wine-colored leather, with gilt edges and a 
tiny lamb in white leather, set in one of the upper cor- 
ners. Back a little from the front of the window, stands 
a picture of a wide, heather moor, a mass of purple 
color against a rose and violet sky, with a single tree 
in dark, bronzy 
green, in the fore- 
ground. It is 
framed in_ rose- 
gold, that just 
tones in with the 
rose-purples of the 
picture. This lit- 
tle thing alone 
would pull you in. 
side the shop, and 
the ensemble is 
wholly irresistible. 
So you step inside. 

When the owner 
of the little shop 
was about ta 
launch her ven- 
ture, she consulted 
(as a woman 
should) a man 
bookseller in New 
York City as to 
what he thought 
of chairs in a book- 


Portrait of Whistler, by Walter Greaves. 
From Walter T. Spencer’s “Forty Years 
in My Bookshop,” Houghton Mifflin 
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shop. “A bad idea,” 
said the great one; 
“you want buyers, 
not sitters.” But 
women have _intui- 
tion. Dr. Gita Lom- 
broso is strong on 
that point; and so 
the little woman 
went her way. And 
not only are there 
long tables painted 
a lustrous black, 
loaded with the best 
and latest in books, 
but Windsor chairs, 
painted the same 


gleaming black, 


with brilliant blue Marquis of Steyne, drawing by Thacke 
decorations. Here ray. From “a in My Book- 


you may sit at your 
ease. Perhaps some do outstay their welcome; but al- 
most always the “sitters” become buyers. And not only 
are there chairs, but on Saturday afternoons a cup of 
tea is handed you in Nankeen china. Here you may chat 
over your tea with pleasant people in a pleasant place, 
and discuss your pet authors; only I warn you—“put 
money in thy purse,” for you cannot resist the combina- 
tion. It is one of the canny ways women have—the ways 
that Barrie meant when he said “you could almost write 
a book about them.” They use the same tactics when 
they want to carry some pet political measure, and if 
don’t believe me, just go into the headquarters of the 
Minneapolis Woman’s Republican Club. 

But to return inside the little shop—you might think 
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From Tassin and Maurice’ 's “Child’s Story of y so a Eaoremee” 
Macmillan 
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so much black wood- 
work and black fur- 
niture would be 
gloomy; but it is 
only brilliant; for 
the black is as lus- 
trous as the black 
steeds of Pluto, when 
their hoofs rattled 
up from Hades to 
carry Proserpine to 
the sunless fields. 
The brilliance is 
heightened by the 
two large, inverted 
Chinese parasols 
that hang over the 
reading tables, tall, 
o upstanding, red and 
The Christmas Annual in which many yellow candles with 


of Hawthorne’s best stories appeared. ay tassels depend- 
From “A Child’s Story of American sed from po 


Literature” 

Here you may 
gather stores for that “large faculty to entertain our- 
selves apart” which Montaigne tells about. For the 
shop is most catholic in its offerings and caters to every 
taste, from “The Story of the Bible” to “Painted Win- 
dows” or “The Beautiful and the Damned.” Here are 
old ballads, and broadsheets with William Blake’s 
charming “Songs of Innocence” printed on them and 
illustrated with the whitest of lambs frisking about on 
the greenest of grass; and 
here is wicked “Jurgen,” 
in Mephistophilean black. 
Here is Hugh Walpole’s de- 
lightful and_ perennial 
“Jeremy,” and here is a 
solemn treatise on “Out- 
witting Our Nerves,” or 
“The Glands Regulating 
Personality.” There is A 
Tired Business Man’s 
Corner, where the T. B. M. 
can get a “thriller”; and 
there is an honorable shelf for poetry, even: for there be 
simple souls who do not bow to the dictum of a popular 
American novelist who, on being asked his preference in 
poetry, responded with emphasis—“Never touch it.” 

But with all this delightful side-play there is no 
“gathering of parsley,” and business is never forgotten. 
The shop has its own label, and each purchase is entic- 
ingly wrapped in lettuce-green paper, and tied with tape 
to match. The women booksellers give the shop a per- 
sonal touch; they carry sentiment into business, make 
it a working partner. 

The Publishers’ Weekly gives a list of thirty or more 
of these little shops that have sprung up in various sec- 
tions of the country in the last year or two. The pub- 
lishers all welcome the little shops. 

Yes, the Little Bookshop bids fair to revolutionize 
the book business; with its genial and attractive 
atmosphere, where after an abominable day one may 
steal an hour 


Sheltered and shut in a nook of rhyme 
From the reaper man, and his reaper—Time. 























From “The Book of the 
Dead” 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Opening of Congress. 


Too new Congress promises to show 

plenty of animation. Whether it 
will accomplish anything worth 
while depends upon the attitude 
of the various factions. Thus 
there were seven radical Repub- 
licans and two Farmer-Labor 
members in the Senate. Their 
combined forces can hold up pro- 
posed legislation of the regular 
Republicans all along the line. 
“It is a spectacle that the Demo- 
crats in Congress will watch 
with keen interest,” says the New 
York World. “The coming session 
will be a season when political 
feeling will run high. It will bea 
period of partisan plotting and 
recrimination. In the natural 
order of things the Democrats 
will have no incentive to help in 
patching up differences between ' 
Republicans. It is not their pur- 
pose to bring Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
LaFollette together as loving 
brothers long separated by fam- 
ily strife.’ The time is one for 
statesmanship of a high order. 
We shall see. 

As we go to press, the Repub- 
licans, in the figure of Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, are faced by 
a predicament. He wishes to be 
President pro tem. of the Senate 
and at the same time retain his 
chairmanship of the Interstate 
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both measures. His statement follows: the bonus is granted. I repeat that taxes 
can be reduced and the bonus paid as well. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has YJ gavor paying the bonus in cash and get- 
stated that taxes can be reduced $323,000,- ting ae being meng — tg be deus hy 
000 per annum if the soldiers’ bonus is not issuing fifty-year bonds for the required 
granted; that they cannot be reduced if amount, fixed by the Senate Finance Com- 

mittee Report of 1921 at $1,548,- 
’ 000,000. The interest charge, in- 

cluding a sufficient sinking fund 
provision at 5 per cent., will be 
$77,400,000 per annum. 

Deduct this figure from the 
$323,000,000 tax reduction pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and we have a net re- 
duction in taxes of $245,600,000. 


re 


ex 


Manoeuvres of Presidential 
Candidates. 


Hiram Johnson, Senator from 
California, has selected Frank 
H. Hitchcock, former Postmaster 
General, as his campaign man- 
ager and has announced that his 
national headquarters will be 
opened in Chicago. Some news- 
papers have wondered whether 
Johnson was not making a bid 
for votes of Southern delegates 
to the Republican convention by 
the appointment of Hitchcock, 
who in the past showed enter- 
prise in lining up such persons. 
On the other hand, it is said that 
Mr. Hitchcock will have plenty 
of competition in this regard 
from Mr. Slemp, the President’s 
Secretary. In the first speech of 
his pre-convention campaign, de- 
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gpa a q : livered at Chicago on November 
The U. S. Engineers Corps’ new sea-going dredges are the 27, Senator Johnson placed him- 
first all-electric ships built. They use electricity for self on record as being in favor 


Commerce Committee. If he : : : 
every purpose from propelling the ship to blowing the at balk tie benes ant tw oe 


peiganind to give up this latter office, whistle. The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
it would go by the rule of senior- Company furnished and installed the equipment cut. 


ity to Senator LaFollette, who 

has always been opposed to the leg- 
islation which Cummins in that office 
brought about. The question is, Can the 
Republicans at this stage afford to ad- 
minister a rebuke to their radical breth- 
ren? If they do so, can Senator Cum- 
mins be elected President pro tem.? 


Tax Reduction and the Bonus. 


Here is a problem which takes prece- 
dence over all others. The popular 
response given to Secretary Mellon’s 
proposal by which Federal taxes could 
be cut by more than $300,000,000 is so 
great that politicians, especially those 
who favor the bonus, are more than 
worried. If they oppose this cut, they 
may offend some seven million taxpay- 
ers; if they fail to put through the 
bonus, they may oifend some five million 
soldiers. Just now they are beginning 
to wonder if they cannot please both 
camps—think of twelve million votes!— 
by accomplishing both bits of legisla- 
tion. Secretary Mellon says that they 
can not have both; that the granting of 
the bonus will make the reduction im- 
possible. On the other hand, Mr. Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, candidate for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination, has come out for 


He said that we must not 





Savings Proposed by Secretary Mellon 


Single Person Head of Family : 
Present Propose With Two Dependent Children. 
Law. Law. Present Law Proposed Law. 


$40 $22.50 
80 45.00 a ae 
120 67.50 $28 $15.75 
160 90.00 68 38.25 
240 135.00 128 72.00 
330 180.00 186 99.00 
420 225.00 276 144.00 
510 270.00 366 189.00 
600 315.00 456 234.00 
700 370.00 556 286.50 
800° 425.00 656 339.00 
910 490.00 766 399.00 
1,020 555.00 876 459.00 
1,140 630.00 996 526.00 
1,260 705.00 1,116 594.00 
1,390 790.00 1,246 669.00 
1,520 . 875.00 1,376 744.00 
1,660 970.00 1,516 826.50 
1,800 1,065.00 1,656 909.00 
1,960 1,170.00 1,816 999.00 
2,120 1,275.00 1,976 1,089.00 
2,290 1,390.00 2,146 1,186.50 
2,460 1,505.00 2,316 1,284.00 
2,640 1,630.00 2,496 1,389.00 
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think of going back on the promise 
which had been made to the soldiers. 


Backers of Henry Ford have sent out 
a country-wide call to delegates to the 
conference of Ford-for-President clubs 
to be held in Dearborn on December 12. 


Meanwhile all efforts to make Presi- 
dent Coolidge announce his candidacy 
have been unsuccessful. Mark Sullivan 
calls attention to Mr. Coolidge’s course 
when, as Governor of Massachusetts in 
1920, he was besought by friends to 
give them his aid in their efforts to pro- 
mote his candidacy for President. At 
that time he said: 

I have never said I will become a candi- 
date for President. I have never accepted, 
unless by silence, efforts made by statesmen 
of more than national reputation to present 
my name to the convention. I have made 
it plain I could not seek this office. 

I have a great desire to walk humbly 
and discharge my obligations. My para- 
mount obligation is not to expose the great 
office of Governor, but to guard and protect 
it. The people are entitled to know that 
their office is to be administered not for 
my benefit but for their benefit, and that 
I am not placing myself in any position 
where any other object could be inferred. 

The real test will come in the pri- 
mary in Maryland, in which State the 
law requires that no person shall be en- 
tered without his consent. 


Prohibition. 


At the instance of the Treasury De- 
partment, enforcement agents on No- 
vember 25 struck a vital blow at Rum 
Row off the Jersey coast by capturing 
the two-masted schooner Tomaka, al- 
though she was outside the three-mile 
limit.. The schooner flew the British 
flag, and crew and captain put up a 
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spirited battle for what they called their 
legal rights. The Administration acted 
on the principle that, as the ship was 
known to be engaged in illicit traffic, she 
was fair game. [In this connection one 
is reminded of the practice of certain 


Keystone. 

Dr. Chas. F. Thwing, President Emeritus 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was awarded first prize of $250 for 
his proposal for the future abolishment of 
war. The contest was run by the Chicago 
Daily News, and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of essays said that America, with its 
financial and physical power, should force 

peace on the rest of the world 


The beautiful “Italian Sunset” is a nightly sight a few miles from San Diego, Cal. 


American vessels which during Napo- 
leonic Wars stood by the English coast 
and served as asylums for British de- 
serters.] As the new treaty extending 
the three-mile limit to twelve miles has 
not yet been signed by America and 
England, some fears are expressed that 
this precipitate action may hold it up. 

In the pockets of the captain were 
found $60,000 in American banknotes, 
and $30,000 was discovered in the cabin 
safe, besides $1,000 in the pockets of 
every member of the crew. Two hun- 
dred cases of Scotch whiskey, loaded on 
at the Bahamas, together with 4,000 
other cases, were taken in charge by the 
agents. . 

Child Labor. 


The following conditions have prompt- 
ed certain federated women’s organiza- 
tions to try to obtain Federal action 
against child labor: 

On the showing of Government reports, 
over 1,000,000 children from 10 to 16 years 
of age are working in the United States 
in. factories, mills, creameries, agriculture, 
mines and ‘other industries and occupa- 
tions. Nearly 400,000 of them are between 
10 and 14 years of age. 

Nine States have no law prohibiting 
children under 14 from working in both 
factories and stores, 

Thirty-seven States allow children to go 
to work without a common school educa- 
tion. 

Highteen States do not make physical 
fitness for work a condition of employ- 
ment. 
Fourteen States allow children under 16 
to work from nine to eleven hours a day; 
two States do not regulate in any way 
daily hours of labor for children. 

Five States do not protect children: 
under 16 from night work. 

Nearly every: civilized Western nation 
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has made legislative provision to give its 
children a minimum protection against 
exploitation. Twelve countries have at 
least the 14-year age minimum: The 
United States has no national standard. 
The States which permit the employment 
of children under 14 years put. us in a 
class with India, China and Japan. 

Such is the statement issued by the 
Children’s Amendment Committee, which 
will renew the efforts. of last winter to 
induce Congress to pass a Constitu- 
tional Amendment dealing with child 
labor. 


Aliens in California. 


California’s “Anti-Alien” land laws, 
recently sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court, were further safe- 
guarded when the same court held that 
they could not .be legally evaded by 
means of “cropping contracts.” Instead 
of leasing the land, the aliens entered 
into contracts with the owners to clear 
and cultivate the land and handle the 
crops on a percentage basis. Th y 
argued that these were not leases in the 
legal sense, and this contention was up- 
held by the State Supreme Court last 
spring. Shortly afterwards, however, 
the State Legislature enacted an amend- 
ment to the California land act express- 
ly prohibiting these “cropping con- 
tracts,” and it is this amendment which 
has been sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court. This latter court has 
thus practically barred all “unassimila- 
ble” aliens from taking any part in the 
exploitation of California lands. The 
second “loophole” was closed at the same 
time, when the court held that stock 
ownership in land companies came with- 
in the purview of the land act, and 
could not therefore be used to evade it. 

The third “loophole,” that of guardi- 
anship, has already been closed by an 
amendment to the land act, enacted by 
the last Legislature, which has been sus- 
tained by a California court, but which 
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has not yet been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Insulting a United States Judge. 


Strong efforts were made to se- 
cure from President Coolidge a pardon 
for Comptroller Craig, of New York 
City, sentenced to two months’ impris- 
onment for contempt of court. The sen- 
tence, delive:red by United States Judge 
Mayer, was just recently sustained by 
the United States Supreme Court. Cer- 
tain papers took the occasion of this 
“martyrdom” to tear to pieces our judi- 
cial system and to urge the strict limi- 
tation of the right to punish for con- 
tempt. It remained for Mr. Copeland, 
Democratic Senator from New York, 
who interceded for Mr. Craig with the 
President, to speak the sensible word: 

I am opposed to any kind of legislation 
that has to do with changing the powers 
of the courts. It -has taken us 134 years 
to build up our judiciary system to its 
present state. There is enough power in 
public sentiment to handle any mis- 
earriage of justice without attempting to 
devise new legislation that might hamper 
the courts. I am opposed to any attack 
on the judiciary. I think that we can get 
along as we are so long as we have an 
enlightened public opinion. 

On December 3 President Coolidge 
remitted the sentence without clearing 
Mr. Craig of blame. 


The Entente 


EAR of isolation is having its effect 
upon France. She may even con- 

sent to modify the Spa schedule for the 
division of reparations in case England 
will show a more friendly attitude in the 
Ruhr. France would be put in a most 
awkward position if the Reparation 
Commission were to decide that she 
could not take the proceeds of the Ruhr 
industrial arrangement to pay for her 
own occupational costs. France, it is 
stated, would welcome a tightening of 





With an armed guard standing on the threshold, the German butter shopkeepers feel 
somewhat assured that their shops will not be raided 
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Mustapha Constant and his fanatical tribe of 
whirling Dervishes are being closely watched 
by the Turkish Government. They are re- 
ported stirring up trouble among the peas- 
ants. Mustapha Constant, leader, is shown 
wearing his curious and distinctive garb 


the Anglo-French alliance, which, as 
stated by the New York World’s Paris 
correspondent, would contemplate the 
following principal objects: 


First, common defense against air at- 
tacks (this seems to be designed to allay 
British suspicions of the French air 
force) ; second, British participation in 
working the Ruhr; third, an Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian economic arrangement for even- 
tual protection against undue German in- 
dustrial competition. 


As Spain and Italy are much in each 
other’s counsels these days, as Switzer- 
land is not at all happy over the Ruhr 
situation, and as Belgium is wavering, 
France cannot afford to lose England as 
a close friend. 

At a meeting of the Reparation Com- 

mission held on November 30 something 
approaching genuine accord was reached 
between France and England. It was 
decided to appoint two expert commit- 
tees to consider balancing Germany’s 
budget and stabilizing the currency, and 
to investigate the amount of reported 
Reich capital and outline ways of bring- 
ing it back to Germany. As Italy and 
Belgium also favored this move, and as 
the decision was thus unanimous, it was 
hoped that the way would be opened for 
participation in the work of the com- 
mittees by representatives from the 
United States, and that something re- 
sembling the Hughes plan could thus be 
put into effect. 
* Qn the same day on which this impor- 
tant decision was reached, Secretary 
Hughes, addressing the American Acad- 
emy of Political Science, at Philadelphia, 
epitomized American foreign policy as 
follows: 

“Generally, our policies toward Eu- 
rope may thus be summarized: 

“We are still opposed to alliances. We 
refuse to commit ourselves in advance 
with respect to the employment of the 
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Over 1,000 pilgrims from many countries visited the Scottish “Lourdes” at Carfin, where cures are said to have been effected. 


power of the United States in unknown 
We reserve our judg- 
ment to act upon occasion as our sense 
of duty permits. We are opposed to dis- 


contingencies. 


criminations against our nation- 
als. 

“We ask fair and equal oppor- 
tunities in mandated territories 
as they were acquired by the 
Allies through our aid. We de- 
sire to codperate according to 
our historic policy in the peace- 
ful settlement of international 
disputes which embrace the pol- 
icy of judicial settlement of such 
questions as are justiciable. It 
is our purpose to codperate in 
these varied humanitarian ef- 
forts which aim to minimize or 
prevent those evils which can be 
met adequately only by commu- 
nity of action. 

“In short, our codperation as 
an independent state in the fur- 
therance of the aims of peace 
and justice has always been and 
still is a distinctive feature of 
our policy.” 


Great Britain 


ie the general election called 
by Premier Baldwin there 
are 260 constituencies where 
three-cornered contests occur; 
this manifestly helps the Con- 
servatives. Thirty-three of the 
candidates are women, of whom 
twelve are Liberals, seven Con- 
servatives, one Codperative, and 
one Independent. Lady Astor, 


Mrs. Wintringham, and Mrs. Philipson, 
who sat in the last Parliament, all run 
again, the last-named being now opposed 
by one of her own sex in Mrs. Edna 


seems not to have been noted by the 


Wide World. 


Pilgrims are shown inside the grotto, who drink the sacred water and kiss the sacred heart 


Penny, a woman journalist who repre- 
sents Labor. Germany 
A very important circumstance, which HE seven-day parliamentary crisis 


ended on November 29 in a three- 





A model of the $250,000 war memorial for the University 


-of Texas, Austin, Texas, which is being sculptured in 


New York by Pompeo Coppini. It will take seven years 
to complete the work. The artist’s inspiration represents 
Columbia leading the army and navy across the sea. 
The nautical lines are portrayed by the equine figures 


at the side 


American press is the stand on educa- 
tional policy. 

Protection is still the leading feature 
of the election. 


years. 
1863, 


party compromise, by virtue of 
which a minority coalition, com- 
prising members of the Clerical, 
German People, and the Demo- 
cratic parties, succeeded the 
Stresemann Government. Dr. 
Wilhelm Marx, Clerical leader, 
headed the new Cabinet as Chan- 
cellor, and the other portfolios 
were assigned as follows: 


Minister of the Interior—Dr. 
Jarres, 

Minister of Defense—Dr. Otto 
Gessler. 

Minister 
Luther. 

Minister of Posts—Dr. Anton 
Hoefle. 

Minister without portfolio—Ru- 
dolph Oeser. 


Dr. Marx’s success followed 
the failure of Dr. Heinrich Al]- 
bert (well known for his propa- 
gandist activities in this country 
before we entered the war) to 
form a Government which would 
satisfy Nationalist aspirations. 
Dr. Stresemann is reported to 
have accepted the post of For- 
eign Minister. Dr. Marx, Ger- 
many’s seventeenth Chancellor, 
comes from Cologne. He is a 
jurist by profession and long has. 
been active in Clerical party 
politics. He served in the Prus- 
sian Diet and has been a member 
of the Reichstag for twelve 

He was born January 15, 
and is national head of the 


of Food—Dr. Hans 


Catholic School Organization in Ger- 


many. 
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Proposed Policies and Suggestions for a 
Programme 


Preamble 
N the last issue of The Independent, we published 
| the original version of the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the Liberal League as proposed by the 
committee of the select council. This version read as 
follows: 


In order to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the principle 
of democracy, thereby preserving liberty within the law; renew- 
ing and upbuilding respect for law encouraging civic self-reliance 
and discouraging indiscriminate legislation; facilitating the swift 
and impartial administration of justice and the adjustment of the 
conflicting interests of special groups in conformity with the 
public welfare—We, the founders of the Liberal League, etc., etc. 


As a result of criticisms and suggestions which came 
to the committee, the foregoing version was revised and 
this revision was also published in the last issue of 
The Independent. The wording was as follows: 


Believing that individual liberty should be curtailed only as 
far as public safety and public order clearly, and beyond reason- 
able doubt, require, We, the founders of the Liberal League, in 
order to foster intelligent and active loyalty to the principle of 
free, representative government; to renew and upbuild respect for 
law and obedience to laws; to encourage civic self-reliance and 
discourage indiscriminate legislation; to facilitate the swift and 
impartial administration of justice, and to expedite the adjust- 
ment of the conflicting interests of special groups in conformity 
with the public welfare—incorporate ourselves as The Liberal 
League with the following Constitution. 


Since then numerous commendatory letters have been 
received by the committee, a few of which contain 
minor suggestions in respect to the phraseology. It is 
suggested that the words “clearly, and beyond reason- 
able doubt” in the opening sentence of the preamble, 
be either omitted or changed to “urgently and unmis- 
takably.” It is also suggested that the phrase “to 
encourage civic self-reliance” be changed to read “to 
vitalize in the citizen a sense of individual personal 
responsibility.” On the whole, however, the committee’s 
phrasing of the preamble seems to express the inten- 
tions of the members of the select council. 


Programme 


After careful study of the situation the committee 
tentatively suggests the programme printed below, but 
does so only because it desires helpful suggestions from 
the members of the League. 

The committee very early reached the conclusion 
that the Liberal League’s programme must not be con- 


fined to an argumentative procedure. The American 
people are surfeited with arguments and demand some- 
thing more than a mere choice between opinions. They 
wish to know the facts and the backgrounds of facts 
in order that they may arrive at a judgment of their 
own. Moreover, the problems of modern society are 
sc complex that the ordinary man feels rather helpless 
and does not sense his relationship to them. <A very 


important part of the Liberal League’s programme 
must, therefore, be to supply him with that informa- 
tion which will assist him to get in touch with his 
social environment. However, really. vital touch with 
our social environment is not restored by argument 
and information. Under the stress of exceptional cir- 
cumstances, as in the recent war, or possibly through 
the outstanding leadership of a highly gifted individual 
an emotional appeal is effective, but only temporarily. 
For this reason it seemed advisable to couple the 
deductive with the inductive method of procedure, or 
instruction with field work. Hence the following two- 
fold programme. 
A 
Instructive Programme 

I—Coérdination of Existing National Societies. 
There are many associations whose aims are related to 
those of the Liberal League. It is suggested that for 
the purpose of codrdinating the work of these societies, 
the Liberal League organize a national advisory coun- 
cil, inviting nationally important societies of patriotic 
character to appoint representatives to this council. 

Some of the purposes of the national advisory council 
will be: (1) To decide on those policies which have 
the support of all the organizations represented in the 
council. (2) To advise the select council of the Liberal 
League what these policies are and how the Liberal 
League can most ‘effectively support them. (3) To act 
as a medium through which the policies of the Liberal 
League may influence the policies of the societies rep- 
resented. (4) To suggest a method of codperation 
by and through which the influence of all societies may 
be made more effective. 

II—CoG6rdination of Local Societies. There are 
very many local societies whose aims are similar to 
those of the Liberal League. It is proposed: 

(1) That the Liberal League establish state advisory 
councils, inviting the local societies of the state to be 
represented on these councils. 

(2) To bring the members of these societies into 
membership in the Liberal League. This is to be ef- 
fected with the aid of the state advisory councils. 


I1I—Coé6rdination of Information and _ Back- 
grounds. This may be achieved by: 

(1) By giving to the members of the League, 
through special bulletins, those facts which are essential 
to the formation of sound judgment in respect to prob- 
lems of public import. 

(2) By providing The Independent, as the League’s 
official organ, with the foregoing information in order 
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that greater publicity be given to it in a more general 
way. 

(3) By supplying members of the League through- 
out the country with the kind of information in respect 
to candidates for political office which the Citizens’ 
Union of the City of New York gives out for the in- 
formation of New York City voters. 


“Field” Programme 

This part of the programme seeks to revive the com- 
munity spirit that was markedly in evidence during the 
war. For practical purposes it disregards at the outset 
not only our larger centers of populations but to a cer- 
tain extent also our rural cities. It aims to bring 
American citizens into active civic codperation along 
the lines of the League’s policies. 

(1) In its initial stages, such a programme should 
concentrate efforts on village communities (2,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants). 

(2) To this end a strategic locality should be 
selected in one or more of the great sections of the 
country (Northeast; Southeast, Northwest, Middlewest, 
Southwest, Pacific Slope), a strategic locality being 
one in which village communities abound, especially in 
the vicinity of a rural city. : 

(8) A careful preliminary survey should be made 
by competent persons of two or more of these localities 
(according to available means) and in so doing, an out- 
standing community requirement or need should be 
discovered, preferably of such a kind that it cannot 
very well be met by or through the existing political 
organization of the community. 

(4) Members of the community should be induced to 
organize a local society to be known as the Liberal 
League group, which group should undertake to, meet 
a particular need of the community through the co- 
operative activity of its members and other members 
of the community. 

(5) Similar groups should be organized in a similar 
way in neighboring communities. 

(6) Community groups so organized should then be 
affiliated as a neighborhood branch of the Liberal 
League. 

(7) The widest possible publicity should be given to 
the activities of the various local groups and neigh- 
borhood branches and they should be kept in touch with 
headquarters of the Liberal League and supplied regu- 
larly with its information. 

(8) When a sufficient number of neighborhood 
branches (affiliated local groups) have been established, 
they should be organized, through the state advisory 
council mentioned above, as a state chapter of the 
Liberal League. 

NOTE —So affiliated as neighborhood branches and state 
chapters and brought into national relationship with each 
other through membership in the Liberal League, local 
groups and the members of local groups will be put in 
direct active touch not only with local, but also with county, 
state, and national problems. In this manner it is hoped 
the vital relationship between the individual citizen and 
his social environment can be fostered. 

Cc 
Special Suggestions 


(1) It is particularly recommended in connection 
with the “Instructive’ and the “Field” programme, 
that there be established a Junior membership and an 
Associate membership in the Liberal League. 
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Junior membership shall be for young people, of 
both sexes, between the ages of 18 and 21, who are 
entitled to the suffrage on coming of age. 

The purpose of this membership is to arouse an in- 
terest in community affairs in these young people, par- 
ticularly, to enable our boys and girls, when they are 
beyond the age of boy scouts or camp fire girls, to con- 
tinue the practice of those ideals which are. stressed 
by the boy scout movement. 

(2) Associate membership shall be open to all 
foreign-born residents who have filed their first papers. 

This will tend to bring home to our foreign-born 
population the significance of American citizenship and 
to counteract segregation. 

(3) The establishment of Junior and Associate 
memberships may be undertaken in our rural cities be- 
fore Liberal League groups are organized there, or in 
connection with the organization of these groups in 


communities of more than 10,000 inhabitants. 


D 
Codperation With Other Associations 


(1) It is possible to organize Liberal League groups 
in our rural cities in codperation with such associations 
as the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis, the Lions, etc. But 
it seems advisable for the present the work of these 
groups should be confined to the “instructive prog- 
ramme,” except of course, in so far as the Junior mem- 
bership groups and Associate groups are concerned. It 
is believed that Junior membership groups and Asso- 
ciate membership groups may well be formed in our 
rural cities at an early date. Formation of other 
“field” groups in rural cities ought to be postponed 
until growth of Liberal League groups and branches 
in villages exerts its influence on rural cities, when the 
method of procedure applicable to these cities can more 
readily be devised than at the present moment. 

(2) What has just been said of the rural cities ap- 
plies with even greater force to our great centers of 
population. The problem of liberalizing these centers 
is one that ought not to be undertaken by the League 
until experience has revealed a procedure that will be 
feasible in the greater cities. 





The Liberal League 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Original Declaration of Principles 

To consider with an open mind all projects 

looking to social advance. 

To renew and build up respect for law. 

To halt the tendency of government inter- 

ference in every domain of life. 

To preserve and foster individual initiative 

to the end that it may better serve the public 

good. 

5. To rescue our government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their 
own judgment and conviction. 

7. To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of codperation. 


> Pe. 
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Plays and Spectacles in London 


HE first night of Flecker’s “Has- 
san” at His Majesty’s Theatre 
brought the whole crowd of literary no- 
tabilities. It was—so the press assured 
us—“the culminating point of Basil 
Dean’s career.” At last he had re- 
deemed his promise to the dying poet to 
stage the drama under the best possible 
conditions. Well, we have had the “best 
possible” according to Basil Dean. Let 
us see what these have done for Fleck- 
er’s conception. There is no cheap mag- 
nificence, no tawdriness of color or of 
trapping in the scheme. The settings 
are sheerly beautiful and the music, by 
Delius, a rippling accompaniment. As 
a spectacle the whole thing is most 
pleasing. And then—remains the play. 
You will see that I have put that last. 
And this is my quarrel; not with -this 
particular producer, but with the the- 
ory that demands the utmost material 
presentment of a poet’s dream. You 
can not feel the loveliness of Flecker’s 
lines; you are outside that passionate 
pilgrimage which leads at last to the 
Golden Road to Samarkand. The con- 
flict, with its spiritual significance, is 
weighted by the perfection of the light- 
ing, the carefully thought-out color 
scheme. As I watched I felt hungry 
for an austere stage, free for the un- 
trammeled expression of the poem. 
The color of the production leaves the 
actors colorless. The human element is 
anemic beside the mechanical magnifi- 
cence. 

It is difficult, I admit, to suggest that 
Mr. Basil Dean should have gone 
against the stage directions and that 
when Flecker deliberately inserts a bal- 
let that it should not take place. But 
Flecker had little actual stage experi- 
ence. He failed to realize the tremen- 
dous difference between the reading and 
the playing of a drama. One feels this 
not only in regard to the production 
but of “Hassan” itself. The book cap- 
tures the imagination through the per- 
sonality of the confectioner of Bagdad. 
You see with his vision, endure with 
him rapture and fear and blind revolt. 
The tragedy of Rafi and Pervaneh af- 
fects you with him. He still remains 
the central figure. But in the theatre 
this is different. Rafi, the King of the 
Beggars, with his beloved, sweep Has- 
san aside. During the trial in the 
Caliph’s Court you forget his very ex- 
istence, nor does the producer help us 
to remember. It is true that the author 
giyes no word for him to speak. But 
the character demands that he should 
make a protest against the judgment 
which calls on the accused to choose be- 
tween lifelong separation, with liberty 
for Rafi and honorable marriage for 
Pervaneh, and a day and night together 
with the “protracted death” to follow. 

As I foretold, we are spared the pre- 
sentment of the ghosts, though the mis- 
ery of Rafi and Pervanelh is suggested. 
Their realization that eternity has 
cheated them, in that it brings not union 
but a final severance, is one of the 
most moving things in the play. On 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


the stage we see Pervaneh in tragic 
pursuit of Rafi up the staircase of 
death down which the procession of ex- 
ecution lately passed. We hear her 
cry, “Rafi, Rafi, shall we forget, Rafi?” 
and then oblivion. 

The actors, when I saw them, were 
obviously very tired. They had been 
rehearsed to a standstill and for the 
time had lost freedom of gesture or of 
intonation. Mr. Leon Quartermaine as 
Ishak will, I think, mature into mellow 
beauty. At present he is a touch too 
shadowy, though his delivery of certain 
passages is very fine. Mr. Henry Ain- 
ley has not yet got into the skin of the 
confectioner. He exhibits rather his 
personal geniality. The performance 
of the play is Mr. Basil Gill’s as Rafi; 
he expresses the tenderness, the pas- 
sion, the fatalism of the man with a 
simple sincerity which is most moving. 
His Pervaneh unfortunately does not 
reach his height. Miss Laura Cowie 
has nothing of the ecstatic, and when 
in the prison scene she urges: “The 
spirits of children not yet born whisper 
as they crowd around us: ‘Endure that 
we may conquer,’” she suggests a wel- 
fare worker recommending a course of 
milk food. 

I think the production should have a 
long run. The setting, the music, and 
the ballets should draw enthusiastic 
support; those who love the poet’s 
“Hassan” will be moved by the recital 
of the lines and return with fresh eager- 
ness to their study. . 

* * * * * * * 

The production as opposed to the play 
comes up again in discussing “Cymbe- 
line,” recently staged by Mr. Lewis 
Casson at the New Theatre. The diffi- 
culty of sorting out the various periods 
»mixed by Shakespeare’s large and care- 
less hand has been met in curious fash- 
ion. The costumes are purely fantas- 
tic, some of them futurist and others 
medieval in inspiration. The result 
suggests a hectic mi-caréme. This 
would not be unpleasing if the drama 
were more amenable to treatment. It 
is, however, difficult to appreciate 
strong emotion garbed in Venetian 
streamers, however decorative. Fur- 
thermore, it would seem that at a cer- 
tain point Mr. Casson rebelled, insist- 
ing that at least some traditions should 
be respected. Thus we find Belarius, 
the banished lord who kidnaps Cymbe- 
line’s two sons, appearing as an ancient 
Briton bearing a marked resemblance 
to the oldest ancestor in Maeterlinck’s 
“The Betrothal,” skins, mane, and beard 
complete. Imogen, as played by Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, is a flighty young 
woman of the present day, all attitudes 
and innuendoes. One indeed began al- 
most to suspect the integrity of Imogen, 
and to wonder if, after all, she had a 
little interlude with Iachimo following 
the incident of the trunk. The produc- 
tion was interspersed with floating 
wisps of drapery, some of which veiled 
the battle scene, others adhering to Miss 
Thorndike’s costume, and there was a 


general atmosphere of flurry. There 
may be something to be said for a thor- 
oughly modern treatment of Shake- 
speare, complete with saxophone and 
jazz, but one was prevented from tast- 
ing the full joy of such an attempt by 
the acting of Mr. Robert Farquharson, 
whose reading of Iachimo is admirable. 
He delivers his lines with a full sense 
of their significance and beauty. Mr. 
Lewis Casson is also Shakespearean. 
If he could have brought his produc- 
tion into line with his acting all might 
have been well. As it is, what Bernard 
Shaw said of Herbert Tree’s “Hamlet” 
holds good of “Cymbeline”—it is funny 
without being vulgar. I cannot imag- 
ine a more complete contrast than the 
production of “Love’s Labour’s Lost” at 
the Old Vic. The setting is of the sim- 
plest, yet the atmosphere of the play is 
most completely captured. The high 
spirits of the youthful Shakespeare 
romp through the performance; the 
actors are infected with his humor. But 
then London has learnt long since that 
Shakespeare, as he is writ, can be seen 
only south of the Thames—within a 
stone’s throw of his historic Southwark 
Theatre. 

* * * * * * * 

The Church Conference at Exeter 
has raised a burning point—“Why 
should not Women be Bishops?” This 
has excited the feminist opinion im- 
mensely, and long and learned articles 
have been appearing, showing that 
there is no possible reason why mitres 
should be worn only by males. Person- 
ally the only thing I envy about a 
bishop is his cope, which would make an 
ideal evening wrap. Otherwise I am 
not attracted. I can imagine nothing 
more dull than to have to discipline the 
curates of a diocese. “How the latter 
would regard the innovation we may 
judge by Anthony Trollope’s Mrs. 
Proudy in “Barchester Towers.” It 
seems to me the proposal is an oblique 
move on the part of man to shift his 
more tedious jobs onto woman’s shoul- 
ders. There are few “human” bishops 
in literature. Victor Hugo’s creation 
in “Les Miserables” leaps to every- 
body’s mind. Less lofty, but to me in- 
finitely more agreeable, is W. S. Gil- 
bert’s “Bishop of Bumtifoo,” who, it 
will be remembered, drew the line in 
unexpected places. London, England 


Thirteen thousand Germans weekly 
are obtaining visas for the United 
States since it became known that the 
German quota for the fiscal year ending 
July 1 next probably will be exhausted 
this month. The Consulate at Stuttgart 
is practically besieged. Bremen comes 
next in the number of visas being grant- 
ed, and Hamburg, Cologne, Munich, 
Frankfort, and Berlin follow in the or- 
der named. Germany’s quota for the 
year is 67,000. In Germany alone 50,943 
visas for the United States had been 
granted up to October 31, and 37,152 
Germans had sailed for America, leav- 
ing only 29,848 vacancies. 
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New Books and Old 


O your Christmas shopping early, 

and do it in books. If you have re- 
fused to heed the first injunction, there 
is all the more reason for heeding the 
second. For, if you order judiciously, 
you can buy your gift books at long 
range, while sitting at your desk; you 
can “see that shop-girls don’t have 
reason to abhor the Christmas sea- 
son,” even though the penultimate week 
before Christmas is at hand. But how 
to choose? Well, my plan is uncon- 
ventional, but I give it for what it 
may be worth. Select a dozen books 
that you’d like to have yourself; look 
over them at your leisure, and you 
will find that they divide themselves 
easily enough among a dozen friends. 
Here are some suggestions, which if 
they do not tempt you to a generous 
extravagance will prove you not to be 
the good sport I take you for. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Lord Charn- 
wood. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$2.50. 

How these Englishmen do write! It 
seems sometimes as if Providence had 
designed that each one of them should 
be born with a golden pen in his fingers. 
Or, if native gifts are really distributed 
in fair proportion, can it be that our 
apparent inferiority in pure letters is 
due to the diversion of our best energies 
to the writing of advertisements of Fab? 
Good books of native production we 
have this season in no small quantity, 
but of solid literary worth the English 
importations have as usual far more 
than their proper share. Take this 
book of Lord Charnwood’s. It is by 
no means the equal of Charnwood’s 
“Lincoln.” Besides erring—if, as I think, 
it does err—on the side of partiality 
(the author admits to a “boyish hero- 
worship conceived very long ago”), it 
fails to contribute anything strikingly 
original even in the way of praise of 
Yet, for the 
average American, as well as for the 
average Briton, the book is likely to 
be for many years the life of Roose- 
velt. It is of a good length, and well- 
proportioned. It is never dull; it tells 
its story swiftly and well, and while 
the hero’s faults’ are perhaps too 
lightly passed over, still the praise is 
never fulsome. And what urbanity, 
what dignity, in the manner of writing 
—as in this passage, for example: 

Americans who understand and value 
Engiand are often conscious of an Anglo- 
Saxon stock from which they come, and 
to which, and to its central home in this 
island, they owe and pay a certain loyalty. 
Now few Americans have understood Eng- 
land so well as Roosevelt; no Americans 
and few Englishmen have understood the 
British Empire as he did; and very few 
men have ever had so many, such well- 
chosen, or such dearly cherished friend- 
ships with men of another land as he had 
with Englishmen. But from first to last 
he had no Anglo-Saxon feeling. The notion 
of an exclusive friendship between the 
English-speaking peoples would not have 
appealed to him. In theory he would have 
been as ready to find quarrel with Eng- 
land as With any country. He had in the 
end good reason to fall foul of the hybrid 


American citizenship which retained an 
active allegiance to Germany or to Ire- 
land; but his sentiment was outraged 
hardly less by those tendencies of culture, 
or more often of fashion and of pleasure- 
seeking, which may lead an American to 
feel or to wish himself an Englishman. 
Hence in later years that insistence upon 
an “Americanism” which might seem 
either meaningless or blatant to men of 
other countries whose patriotism is not 
exposed to these subtle dangers. It was 
on the basis of an exceeding respect and 
love for the native tradition of his own 
country, with its motley racial origins, that 
he reared an unusual capacity for fair and 
respectful dealing with other countries, 
and a still more unusual love of individual 
human worth, not only in many different 
forms but in widely separated lands. 


MASTERS AND MEN. By Philip Gued- 
alla. Putnam. $2.50. 


Some reviewers complain that Mr. 
Guedalla is too clever, but I think the 
remark must spring from an exasper- 
ated envy. A clever person can’t be 
too clever. If Mr. Guedalla were to 
restrain his wit, he would probably be 
no more profound than he is now—he 
would only be less enjoyable. He is 
not, of course, in the same class with 
Lytton Strachey—he does not strike as 
deep or range as far—but a wit such 
as his is a gift all too rare, and ’twere 
a pity to curb it. (It should be said, 
of course, that Mr. Guedalla has wealth 
of learning enough to support his wit 
—he is no mere juggler with super- 
ficialities.) “Masters and Men” is 
rather scrappy, but the scraps are 
scraps: of velvet. Here is one delicious 
paragraph from “A Few Foreigners”: 

Now it is only a madman whose con- 
versation is unchanged by fever, and sane 
countries in revolution, like sane men in 
sudden illness, are unlike themselves. 
Possibly that is why Russia in upheaval 
seems much the same as Russia in repose; 
the only difference appears to be the trans- 
fer of all the lunatics who were latent in 
her fiction from private to public life. But 
with France and England a revolution is 
quite another matter. England in the 
revolution of 1649 and France in the 
revolution of 1793 have a strained eye and 
a quick, muttering speech that are utterly 
unlike their normal manner. It is only 
an unusual Englishman who passes his 
life in a sort of Old Testament charade, 
and one can never see typical Frenchmen 
in those finely gesticulating orators of the 
Revolution, whose life was one long, un- 
acknowledged quotation from Plutarch. 


ON BRITISH FREEDOM. By Clive Bell. 
Harcourt. $1.35. 


“The Sunwise Turn” bookshop was 
opened (so we are told by Madge Jenni- 
son in her delightful account of that 
adventure) for the express purpose of 
disseminating Clive Bell’s book on “Art.” 
I can easily imagine another pair of en- 
thusiasts starting another bookshop in 
the interests of Mr. Bell’s new volume. 
It will probably be hailed by many as 
the counterpart of Mill’s essay “On Lib- 
erty.” It is indeed a brilliant piece of 
writing—but it is somewhat over- 
charged with venom against police- 
women and other moralist crusaders, 


and it lacks the nobility and depth of 
thought that one finds in any one of 
Mill’s great arguments. However, for 
the young intellectual it is the ideal 
Christmas present. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MODERN COM- 
MONWEALTH. By Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, Professor of Government at 
Harvard University. Harper, $3.00. 


An illuminating study of the nature 
and purposes of the state. Professor 
Holcombe discusses with wisdom and 
judicial temper such questions as— 
“How widely is it practicable to distrib- 
ute the power without spreading it out 
so thin that the government loses what 
little capacity it may possess for service 
of the public interests?” 


THE FREE MAN’s WorsHIP. By Ber- 
trand Russell. Thomas B. Mosher. 
This eloquent and noble essay is here 
printed for the first time as a separate 
book. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE, 
1789-1871. By Godfrey Elton. 
Longmans, $3.50. 

A striking and cogent analysis. The 
main thesis is that “the Revolution of 
1789 was permanently successful be- 
cause it was national, whereas the at- 
tempts at economic revolution in 1848 
and 1871 were the efforts of a small mi- 
nority [the artisanclassin Paris] “and 
were consequently failures. 


From PINAFORES TO POLITICS. By 
Mrs. Borden Harriman. Holt. 
$5.00. 

The moral of Mrs. Borden Harri- 
man’s Memoirs, both explicit and im- 
plicit, is that, since women have now 
been adjudged to be grown up and have 
been given the power to vote, there is 
no reason why they should continue to 
hug the idle life—there is every rea- 
son why they should take efficient part 
in the large affairs of the world. This 
does not apply to all women, of course, 
but neither are ail men in a position 
to enter public life; for those women 
who are not held back by family or by 
economic ties, and who have the proper 
mental equipment, there is vast satis- 
faction to be had in the feeling that 
they are having a definite effect upon 
the life of their time. The fascinat- 
ing tale that Mrs. Harriman tells of 
her own experiences will surely be an 
incentive to many another woman to 
endeavor to make good in these new 
‘and wider fields. 

But it would be most misleading to 
convey the impression that the chief 
attraction of the book lies in its moral. 
Mrs. Harriman writes with simplicity 
at once and vividness, of old times and 
new, of interesting personalities and 
stirring events, of piquant incidents and 
picturesque scenes. It is by no means 
necessary for a reader to be serious- 
minded in order to enjoy so charming 
and cheering a narrative of a rich and 
varied life. 
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FEMINISM IN GREEK LITERATURE, from 
Homer to Aristotle. By F. A. 
Wright. Dutton. $2.50. 


Except for “The Dominant Sex,” by 
the Vaertings, this is surely the most 
important study of the position of 
woman that has appeared for many 
a year. It is also most entertaining, 
and gives by way of cross-section a 
very fair view of Greek litereture. 
BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS: The Girdle 
of Aphrodite; Voltaire’s Zadig, 
and Other Romances; Petrontus’ 
Satyricon; As They Are, French 
Political Portraits by * * *; 
Alciphron’s Letters from the Coun- 
try and the Town. Dutton. $3.00. 

STUDIES IN PROSE VERSE. DRAMATIS 
PERSON. By BROWNING. New 
York: Dutton. $1.25, leather; 
cloth, 85c. By Arthur Symons. 
‘New York: $3.50. 

FREEDOM AND THE COLLEGE. By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. The Century 
Company. $1.75. . 
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THE CONTINUITY OF LETTERS. By John 
Bailey. Oxford Univ. Press. $4.20. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. By Ralph Volney 
Harlow. Holt. $2.75. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By David Carb and 
Walter Prichard Eaton. Dutton. 
$2.00. 


EvuROPE: 1450-1789. By E. R. Turner. 
Doubleday, Page. $3.50. 


Don Quixote. Edited by William 
Dean Howells. Harpers. $2.50. 
THE A B C or Atoms. By Bertrand 

Russell. Dutton. $2.00. 

WoRDSWORTH. By H. W. Garrod. Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50. 

THE HARP-WEAVER AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Edna Vincent Millay. Harpers. 
$2.00. 

THE HEROES OF THE PUPPET STAGE. 
By Madge Anderson. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3. 

DWELLERS OF THE SEA AND SHORE. By 
William Crowder (Ages 12-15.) 
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Young People’s Shelf of Science. 
Maemillan. $2.25. 


EUROPE AND ELSEWHERE. By Mark 
Twain. Harpers. $2.25. 

INWARD Ho! By Christopher Morley. 
_Doubleday, Page. $1.75. 

THE Boys’ PLAYBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Raymond Francis Yates. The 
Century Company. $1.60. 

THE MAN HIMSELF. By Rollin Lynde 
Hart. Country Life Press. $2.50. 

Postscripts. By O. Henry. Harpers. 
$2.00. 

SECOND CONTEMPORARY VERSE AN- 
THOLOGY. By Charles Wharton 
Stork. Dutton. $3.00. 

THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
James Harvey Robinson. Doran. 
$2. 

SoME AuTHorRS: A Collection of Liter- 
ary Essays, 1896-1916. By Walter 
Raleigh. Oxford University Press. 


$5.00. 
MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 


_ From Adam to Van Loon 


R. VAN LOON’S “Story of the Bi- 
4 ble” is an exceptionally good book 
in about all of the ways in which a book 
can be good. Which is a reason, I sus- 
pect, why the blurb and anti-blurb 

















ABRAHAM AND LOT REACII 
RIVER JORDAN 


writers who “do” new books for the 
press have lambasted it in about all of 
the ways in which a book can be lam- 
basted. They have told Mr. Van Loon 
that his translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures is not as good as the King James 
version; that his higher criticism is 
loose; that his archzxology is impres- 
sionistic; and that the well-known un- 
deigraduate account of how “Old Noah 
he got drunk” is better than Hendrik 
Willem’s anyhow. I don’t imagine that 
Hendrik Willem blames them for this, 
or cherishes any unchristian animosity 
against them. If he had to “do” new 
books for the press on a time allowance 
of fifteen to twenty minutes per, his 
stuff would probably not be any better 
than theirs is. 

What has Mr. Van Loon actually 
given us in this skittish and altogether 
delightful tale, and in his fascinating 


A Bible Story 


drawings, quick with realistic imagina- 
tion (there is such a thing, mind you), 
and not a “dead one” among them? He 
has given us anything and everything 
which a certain “literary inheritance” 
(an extraordinary collection of myths, 
legends, near-histories, rituals, codes of 
laws and of morals, shepherds’ observa- 
tions, fishermen’s yarns, fantastic rav- 
ings, solemn philosophizings, millennial 
dreams, bolshevistic programs, pedigrees 
by professional genealogists, lion tam- 
ing episodes, lyrics and epics, narra- 
tions of heroic martyrdoms, and of sub- 
lime sacrifice, and revelations of infinite 
compassion, and of religion pure and 
undefiled) has prompted him to say 
about the rise and history of a unique 





JERUSALEM 


people, their reactions to life, their 
guesses at truth, their influence upon 
mankind throughout two 
years of terrific struggle for existence, 
and upon ourselves who grab, fight, and 
behave ourselves unseemly in the same 
good old way, but are more puffed up 
than our ancestors were because we 
have learned how to motor, aviate, and 
write blurbs. 

And what he says is interesting, 
amusing, and wholesome. It flashes 
with wit, and abounds in surprises of 


thousand. 


insight. Without pretense of scholar- 
ship it is a substantially true conspectus 
of social evolution, and a substantially 
accurate interpretation of the growth, 
purpose, meaning, and influence of the 
books which we call the Bible. It is all 
well enough to say that boys and girls 
and adults would do better to go to the 
originals for ideas about them, as our 
grandfathers and grandmothers did. 
But most of them haven’t been doing it, 
and the chances are big that if they 
read Mr. Van Loon’s book a good many 
of them will begin to do it, and the fash- 
ion may grow. And there is reason to 
hope that if such a thing happens our 
boys and girls will not fall into that 
habit which our grandparents picked up 
(and exploited) of talking solemn cant; 
thanks to Mr. Van Loon. 

Perhaps the blurb and anti-blurb 
writers might now lambast me a little, 
if they thought it worth while, but I am 
not worried by fear that they will. In 
any case I have the courage of my con- 
victions. Me for Van Loon. 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
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Book Reviews 
Being Young 


JEAN HUuGUENOT. By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Antic Hay. By Aldous Huxley. New 
‘York: George H. Doran Co. 


WEEDs. By Edith Summers Kelley. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


HE first two novels by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét were not of soul-stir- 
ring content. They were uncommonly 
clever chronicles of undergraduate and 
young-graduate life, by one who had 
just come through the mill. The author 
was well played up as a prodigy—boy- 
poet, suckling philosopher, and so on. 
His insight was lauded and his daring 
favorably mentioned. “Jean Huguenot,” 
to my mind, rather gives him away, as 
a young writer who may or may not 
in the course of time produce mature 
work—fiction which will bear the test 
of re-reading. That remains the cru- 
cial test, for all our current worship of 
brilliant improvisation. Apply it, patient 
reader, to any of the novels of the 
younger and youngest schools which 
have been launched with so much boom- 
ing of publishers and clatter of “re- 
viewers,” since the war. If you take 
them all together (and survive the pro- 
digious dose) you will get a pretty com- 
prehensive impression of the after-war 
mood of youth—the restlessness and 
recklessness, the ardor for change, the 
exaltation of the lesser self, the scorn of 
precedent and authority, the hysteric 
pursuit of joy, and the brooding unhap- 
piness of a generation vainly striving 
to forget its racial and secular inherit- 
ance. 

“Jean Huguenot,” I say, is a give- 
away. Here the story-teller has depart- 
ed from his own ground, his own experi- 
ence, and has undertaken to interpret 
the character and experience—the per- 
sonality, if you will—of a contemporary 
of the other sex. He has not succeeded. 
For a long time, despite misgivings, we 
hope that he is going to pull it off—is 
going to make us believe in and share 
Jean Huguenot’s being, for better or 
worse, in that marriage of sympathy 
which joins us to all living persons in 
fiction. But if we are able, with an 
effort, to accept Jean’s relation with the 
French aviator, Hugues Parette, what 
follows is quite too much. The short of 
it is that Jean has left her worthy but 
untemperamental husband for the 
charming Hugues; that Hugues’ crashes 
and is killed; that she finds he has had 
a French peasant mistress and a son by 
her; and that she (a Georgian of the 
best breeding) lives for some time as a 
Parisian prostitute in order to procure 
an endowment for the child, after which 
she with some complacency adopts the 
child. My I, as the late C. J. Yellow- 
plush would have remarked: Wot rot! 


NE of the most brilliant and “pro- 
vocative” of the young after-war 
novelists is Aldous Huxley. With 
“Crome Yellow” he threw his individual 
top hat into the ring of militant satire. 
In “Antic Hay” he continues his fretful 
and ingenious gambols, which yield 
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much laughter, on a rather shrili pitch. 
If his were really “goat-feet dancing 
the antic hay,” if the blood of a satyr 
urged him instead of the mind of a 
satirist, we should have had a bigger 
book out of him. But he has the usual 
scunner of his generation against every- 
thing else, before or outside his genera- 
tion. He affects an utter contempt for 
all persons in authority, all the fogies 
and hypocrites and respectable ones— 
and is totally unable to ignore them. It 
is to this gallery that he continually 
plays—a gallery which he pictures to 
himself as listening with fascinated 
horror to his audacities and irrever- 
ences; the chances being that it listens, 
if at all, with the indulgent smile which 
greets the newly-culled cussword of a 
small boy who is somewhat over-proud 
of his acquisition. 

For the discouraging thing about all 
this “new” and immensely smart fiction 
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is that it is so patently derivative. 
Whatever is indigenous in it is Wells; 
and the four-fifths that is not is indige- 
nous, is of French or German or Rus- 
sian origin. Aldous Huxley, I should 
say, is a joint product of Wells and 
Anatole France. He has the brisk 
“reportorial” curiosity of the one, and 
the elegant and elaborate diabolism of 
the other. He revels in clever blasphe- 
mies, and if his men are satyrs of the 
antic hay, his women are fit companions 
for them—willing nymphs of (let us 
discreetly put it) the wanton bower. 
“Antic Hay,” to come down to the 
case, is the airy record of a year or two 
in the life of one Theodore Gumbril, Jr., 
B.A. Oxon. On our first glimpse of him 
he is usher in a boys’ school. We behold 
his escape from that absurd past-and- 
parson-ridden prison (Cf. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s “The Gods and Mr. Perrin.”) We 
stray with him into an artistic and 








Occasionally some one asks, “Who is this Babson, 
anyway? What does he know about the future?” 


What is Success? 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Author of “The Fundamentals of Prosperity,” etc. 


is a book which DEMONSTRATES that he knows. 


As The Hartford Courant says: 


“Roger Babson is no idle theorist, no guesser. He is internationally recognized as an au- 
thority on business and finance. He is paid over $2,000,000 ayear by the leading business 
men of America for his advice and counsel. His writings, the most popular ever writ- 
ten on business and financial subjects, are read eagerly by millions of readers.” $1.25 
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By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, DD. 
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And other famous story-tellers, 
such as Mary Stewart, Elizabeth 
Grierson, ¢tc. The outcome of a 
demand from nine thousand 
towns, in which the story-tellers 
have woven their spell. $1.25 
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William Jennings Bryan 
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sporting circle in London, which is full 
of ‘wild talk, alcohol, and episodic sexu- 
ality. The after-war mood of weariness 
and unrest is upon these young people. 
They believe in nothing, care for noth- 
ing but the sensation (which includes 
any variety of excited mental image) of 
the moment. There is Coleman, labori- 
ously blasphemous and animal; there is 
Mercaptan, mincing esthete, an em- 
bodied sneer at philistine matters like 
honor and duty and generous love. 
There is. Shearwater the scientist, so 
easily gulled by his wife and his friends, 
though more of a person than any of 
them. There is the pompous and pite- 
ous failure Lypiatt, who represents the 
empty tradition of the Past. There is 
Gumbril himself, who represents the 
complacent and fatuous “quest” of the 
Present. And there are Mrs. Viveash 
and Rosie Sheerwater, the two women 
who are more or less literally handed 
about among these males, according to 
the turn of the cards. It is all very 
amusing from a continental or, let us 
say, early eighteenth century point of 
view. You may find analogues for 
these types, for this fleering humor, in 
the comedies of Congreve and Wycherly, 
with their rakes and boobies and pow- 
dered wantons. And it is extremely 
“well-written,” now in the truncated 
manner of the period, now with an indi- 
vidual lilt that gives many of its de- 
scriptive passages real charm: “Float- 
ing she seemed to go, with a little spring 
at every step and the skirt of her sum- 
mery dress—white it was, with a 
florid pattern printed in black all over 
it—blowing airily out around her sway- 
ing march. Ske 

Apart from its readability, and its 
brilliant satirical portraiture, the book 
contains an abundance of clever dia- 
logue, in which all sorts of ideas are 
touched on and played about from vari- 
ous angles. And it should be admitted 
that reckless as is his mockery of all 
things cherished (or at least publicly 
upheld) by persons in authority, it by 
no means spares his own generation, If 
there is any moral hero of the piece, it 
is the c¥eative-souled Gumbril Senior, 
who sells his own most cherished treas- 
ure to win back the lost treasure of his 
friend. There, if you like, is a situation 
almost unique in our “young” fiction— 
the son, not the father, is the ass! 


S the “Weeds” of Edith Summers Kel- 
ley a “young” novel? It is modern 
to the extent of employing a frankness 
in matters of sex which twenty years 
ago would have assured it unenviable 
fame, but is now not at all out of the 
ordinary. We have gained something 
from this change in manners. No 
longer is a work of vigor like “Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles” sure to be robbed of 
its effect by false publicity. We have in 
some measure learned to distinguish 
salacity from the unaffected freedom of 
the artist. For me, the chief blemish 
in “Weeds” lies in the author’s tendency 
to over-emphasize items of mere phys- 
ical unseemliness and squalor. But her 
work as a whole is on the upper plane of 
realism; it has not only verisimilitude 
but dignity and force. 

















It is, undeniably, a melancholy tale. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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It presents an unhopeful scene and a 
hapless humanity. Its title suggests the 
author’s feeling about her persons. They 
represent a weedy and haphazard 
growth, not altogether unbeautiful, but 
of doubtful flower and fruitage—a 
homely accident of nature. Her scene 
is the Kentucky tobacco country, a re- 
gion of small remote farms, dependent 
on all sorts of chances of the season and 
the market. Bill Pippinger’s place is a 
typical one. He himself is a little above 
the type, considered as husband and 
father, since he doesn’t tote a gun, and 
hardly ever gets drunk oftener than 
ance a month. “The main trouble with 
Bill was that, along with nine-tenths of 
the rest of humanity, he had missed his 
calling. He was by nature a villager, 
not a farmer, and the great regret of 
his life was that he had not been a 
blacksmith.” Bill’s wife had inherited 
a farm, and this had settled his fate. 
The Pippingers worked hard, but ineffi- 
ciently, and one year saw them no far- 
ther ahead than another. Of the five 
children, a girl, Judith, has something 
about her, a vitality, a capacity for liv- 
ing, that separates her from her family 
and neighbors. The story-teller explains 
this: 

“In backwoods corners of America, where 
the people have been poor and benighted 
for several generations, and where for as 
many generations no new blood has en- 
tered, where everybody is cousin, first, 
second or third, to everybody else for miles 
around, the children are mostly dull of 
mind and: scrawny of body. Not infre- 
quently, however, there will be born a 
child of clear features and strong, straight 
body, as a reminder of early pioneer days 
when clear features and strong, straight 
bodies were thgfrule rather than the excep- 
tion.” Such #child was Judith Pippinger, 
a being witla heart and a spirit passion- 
ately impatient of limitations from which, 
after all, she is powerless to escape. 
Marriage and motherhood do not fulfill her 
nature; nor does a wild adventure outside 
of marriage bring her happiness. Her hus- 
band is an honest boy, with a real devo- 
tion for her; but he is unable to free her 
from the squalors of poverty and hard 
labor, or to share her dreams of freedom 
and beauty. He is not the mate she should 
have found. Such a mate, as she dimly 
realizes, would have been Jabez Moorhouse, 
the old bachelor, the drinker, the lover of 
mountains and sunset skies. If they had 
been of the same generation, if fate had 
brought them together in youth, these two 
might have made happiness for each other 
within the narrow bounds of Scott County, 
Kentucky, even if they did not together 
contrive escape to some richer world of 
being. 

Judith does not escape. In the end she 
perceives that life has nothing to offer -her 
but the negative gifts of gentleness and 
resignation. Her union with Jerry is, 
after all, the only real union with another 
human being she has ever known: “She 
felt that she would never again seek 
estrangement from Jerry. Divided,. their 
life was meaningless, degrading and in- 
tolerably dismal. Together there would be 
if not happiness at least peace and a 
measure of mutual comfort and sustaining 
strength by virtue of which they might 
with some calm and self-respect support 
the joint burden of their lives. Peace in 
his house was a gift that she wished to 
offer him, not out of a sense of. duty, but 
as a free and spontaneous return for his 
gentle goodness, his devotion to her and 
her children, his loving disregard of all 
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her shortcomings as housekeeper, wife, and 
mother. Of this generous bounty she had 
received without stint, and she felt that 
at last it had brought forth response in her 
as grass springs up where warm rains have 
fallen. 

Not, after all, an ignoble or unhappy 
ending. H. W. BOYNTON 





“Adventures in the Arts,” by Mars- 
den Hartley (Boni & Liveright), has 
in a high degree the qualities and de- 
fects of painter criticism. One finds 
an exquisitely alert and fine sensibility 
coupled with a capricious and crude 
judgment. At least the work has a 
great aliveness. It is an impressionist 
book, and the note is discovery—dis- 
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covery of the dignity of Indian rites, 
and of circus riding, of the quaintness 
of clowns, and the gravity of such 
painter mystics as Ryder and Davies. 
The usual adventures are varied by 
keen transaction with the poets, 
Emily Dickinson, Francis Thompson, 
Ernest Dowson—here much good crit- 
icism lightly flung off. There is abun- 
dant amusement and enlightenment in 
sightseeing with Mr. Hartley. He is 
so good at his best that one winces at 
the readiness with which he indulges 
tasteless whim and all manner of scat- 
terbrain divagation. The trouble with 
his writing and painting is -identical. 
His eye has far outrun his brain. 











Speak Correct English 
And Succeed! 


Are you embarrassed when speaking in 
private or public? Do people always 
Do they act on 


listen when you talk? 
your suggestions? 






_ oo ease among educated people depends upon your confidence in 
your own speech. You may tactfully conceal your ignorance in other 
subjects, but every time you speak or write, your education and refinement 
are judged by the English you use. Correct speech and accurate pronuncia- 
tion are essential to progress in business and in society. 


Do You Know When to Use— 


sits or sets; laying or lying; farther or 
further; drank or drunk; who or whom; 


I or me; lunch or luncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or counsel; practical 


or practicable; etc.? 


__in’kwirry for inqui’ry; ad’dress for address’; cu’pon for cow’pon; 

Do You Say press’idence for prece’dence; al’lies for allies’; epitome for 
epit’o-me; ac’climated for acclimated; progrum for program; hydth | for 
height; ali’as for a’lias; oleomarjerine for oleomargarine; grimmy for grimy; 


compar’able for com’parable; etc.? 


between you and I; a raise in salary; a long ways off; a setting 

Do You Say—hen: fet’s you and I go somewheres; those kind of men; that 

coat sets good; I don’t know as I can; a mutual friend; the bread raises; provid- 

ing I go; one less thing; where will I meet you; he referred back to; a poor 
widow woman; money for the Belgiums, etc.? 


masseuse, ’cel- 


Can you pronounce common foreign words like—(3°"\curzecis, 
lingerie, décolleté, élite, porte-cochére, faux pas, hors d’oeuvre, maraschino, con- 


certo, Reichstag, Ypres, Foch, 


Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Thais, I! Trovatore, 


Paderewski, Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les Misérables, etc. ? 


Miller System of Correct English 


I. W. Miller, Director, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, 47, Mass. 


\ A practical, intensive course of 15 lessons for Men and Women of the business, 
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Miller ‘\ Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused English words, of War Names, of Operas, 


System 
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English 
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spection, your -lesson 
COURSE. in CORRECT ‘“ 
ENGLISH. If I decide to 
keep the course, I will send you 
$5 and receive the SELF-COR- 
RECTING KEY. Otherwise I will 
return the lessons within five days. 

Note: Orders from outside U. S. A. 
must be accompanied with $5 money or- 
der. Refund if not satisfied. 


a Correspondence Course. 


Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, Italian, German and Latin Phrases 
in common use, Good form in Letter Writing, and many minor items that 
contribute to cultured conversation, poise and personality. -This is NOT 
All lessons are complete in one book together 
with Self Correcting Key. Price complete only $5.00. 


It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 


Determine today that you will not let the English Language 
stand between you and success! Be a leader in Business 
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An.Honest Man 


“When the Presidential nominations of 1884 came to be 
made Grover Cleveland in his various offices had done 
more of the honest and courageous things which good gov- 
ernment requires and which decent people like to have 


done, than any other Democrat. 


That made him the 


available candidate to change the current of American 


politics. 


His election upon that record practically closed 


the old era of politics dominated by the past and began 


the new era of politics looking to the future. 


The strength 


and courage of his administrations as President confirmed 
the new departure. 


Elihu Root. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


An Authorized Biography 
By Robert McElroy, Ph. D., LL. D., F.R.HLS. 


In Two Volumes 


$8.94 
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“HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 
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In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 


Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisce 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 











Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleAct 
— na PLAYS. How to S Stege on Play 
. Min- “em ae Goods 


strel 0 el, Openin Choruses, Darky Plays. 
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DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


137th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be paid on 
Tuesday, January 15, 1924, to stockholders of 
record at 7. ” ad of business on Thursday, De- 


cember 20, 1923, 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO, 
ene an N. Y., Nov. 20, 1923. 
DI ND NO. 112. 

A regular one dividend of 2% per cent on 
the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany will be paid on December 31, 1923, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on December 5, 1923. The Transfer 


Books will not be closed. 
Jos. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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The Business Trend 


O reassurance has emerged from 

the foreign news in the last two 
weeks—unless it be the meagre con- 
solation pointed: out two weeks ago 
that conditions cannot become better 
until they have first reached bottom. 
The British elections have so far failed 
to create any forecast of forceful poli- 
cies, and German ineptitude has flashed 
itself more unmistakably on the inter- 
national screen. Only in France do 
we find the semblance of rigidity of 
purpose, and here the purpose itself is 
open to doubt. In so far as American 


stimulants, the horizon is blank. 


The International Fallacy. 


HERE have been insistent attempts 

ever since November 11, 1918, to 
forecast European reconstruction by 
drawing diagrams parallel to our own 
reconstruction after the ,Civil War. 
To those who consider moral values 
paramount in forecasting economic 
events, all such attempts have been 
and are still futile. The mental types 
of nations demand full consideration 
in such matters. England, France, and 
Germany all show distinct types, none 
of them similar to the United States. 
At the risk of offending the hard-crust- 
ed type of business mind, it is still well 
worth while to look into this matter 
more diligently—just as an acute ad- 
vertiser will study the market for his 
goods and the types of people to whom 
he is selling without any regard for 
his own prejudices. 


The American Mind No Measure for 
Europe. 


Fp cseppe parr have the happy facil- 
ity of picturing a wish as already 
accomplished. Their wish ‘becomes as 
concrete as a dinner cooking in the 
oven. With this comes the enthusiasm 
of accomplishment, and a mental at- 
mosphere which often helps to achieve 
the very end desired. They also find 
great powér in a slogan typifying the 
wish. So it is that General Grant’s 
“Let us have peace” actually brought 
in its train a series of peaceful and 
constructive events, which even the 
outrages of the carpet-baggers could 
not block entirely. Moreover, Amer- 
ican reconstruction was the problem 
of one people only, with a common 
mental attitude and the same inherit- 
ance. 


The European Triangle—Britain. 


N Europe today we have three con- 
flicting mental types to deal with, 
each quite different from the Amer- 
First of all there is Eng- 
land—opportunist, ready to meet any 
concrete situation as it comes to light, 
little given to abstract ideals, and 
lacking the compelling motive of fear 
chiefly through insufficient imagination 
to picture anything except “that which 
is.’ The Englishman does not—even 
in imagination—spend the money from 
a given deal until the contract is 
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before they can improve. This is an 
unpopular view—particularly to easy- 
going Americans—but the sooner we 
come to accept it, the sooner our own 
business house will adjust itself. Just 
now we are chasing rainbows-—and the 
pot of gold is not placed where our own 
enthusiasm can work for us to reveal 
it. Civil War reconstruction was an 
internal problem; that of Europe is 
external, and. is now engaged in a 
three-cornered struggle. 


Business at Home. 


HE trend of domestic business has 
shown no remarkable change in the 
last two weeks. Wall Street, ever mer- 
curial, is in happier mood now that 
stocks have climbed back to approxi- 
mately the same level as a year ago. 


New issues have been fairly well ab-| 


sorbed, particularly the large volume 
of public utility bonds which have re- 
cently appeared. The increasing popu- 
larity of this type of security reflects 
the first results of a deal of educational 
work that has at last acquired mo- 
mentum. The light and power com- 
panies stand today for the same idea 
as railroads a few generations back. 
They are pioneers, bringing with them 
a decided stimulus to production and to 
local development. Besides this, their 
earning records are generally excellent 
and their prospects even better. 

On the whole, the rampant pessimism 
which upset the Wall Street digestion 
during the late summer is reluctantly 
giving way before a demonstration of 
hard facts, mostly tending to show that 
business is on an even keel. Only the 
European tangle remains as a serious 
cloud. Because it is more serious than 
generally recognized, and because the 
causes reach far deeper than mere 
economics, we have risked stating the 
facts as we see them. Their full ac- 
ceptance should release much energy 
for domestic affairs which now occupies 
itself with chasing an alluring mirage, 
typical of our own temperament, but 
wholly out of tune with European real- 
ities. R. D. S. 


Pebbles 


Tennis is sure a noisy game for it can’t 
be played without a racquet—W. & J. 
Mine 

Gin: “Smatter kid, you look all lit up.” 

GINGER: “Yeah, I swallowed a lightning 
bug.”—Chaparral 


“Yo’ ain’t got no brains!” 
“Ain’t got no brains? Why, man, Ah 
got brains what ain’t nevah been used!” 


FRESHMAN : “What is love’s labor lost?” 

Senror: “A bunch of soaks pulling off 
a serenade outside a deaf and dumb semi- 
nary.”—Chaparral 


Fiora: “What were you and Jack do- 
ing in the conservatory last evening?” 
- Dora: “Now, just because you smell a 
rat you don’t have to be catty !’”—Chaparral 


Lapy (to tramp): “Why is it that you 
are always begging?” 

TRAMP: “Well, mum, ’twas this way. 
I was given a bum start. When I was a 
baby a hired girl shoved me. around in a 
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If you want the real story 
of the Near East read 


“THE GREAT 
BETRAYAL” 


After a hundred years of effort and the expend- 
iture of fifty millions of dollars, American mis- 
sionary and educational work in the Near East 
faces almost utter defeat! Why? Who knows 
how many pm missionary churches, 
schools and colleges have been arbitrarily 
closed and why? How many workers and fol- 
lowers are dead or deported? Edward Hale 
Bierstadt, investigator and writer of wide rep- 
utation, has dug out the facts for Christian 
Herald readers in a series of frank and aston- 
ishing revelations of intrigue, international 
politics and ‘‘big business’’ to which were 
— the highest ideals of American Chris- 
ianity. 


‘Saturday Evening Bible 
Stories for CHILDREN 


Here’s good news for 
Mother and for the Sun- 
day School teacher! Your 
children will love the 
Bible Stories (coming in 
Christian Herald) told in 
simple language every 
child can understand. So 
often readers have asked 
—‘‘give us something for 
the little folks,’”” and this 
is the answer. Don’t 
deny them these stories 
that will influence the 
on of their lives. 


Christian Herald 


Issued Weekly—52 Issues for $2 
Special Club Offer 


Christian Herald Pub. Price $5.00 
(52 issues) CLUB PRICE 


The Independent ( 0,,, $3.98 


(26 issues) 
Send money order or check to 
THE INDEPENDENT 
140 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


P.S.—Postage extra on Canadian and Foreign 
orders, 




















HE Independent invites in- 

quiries from its readers per- 

taining to travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, 
large and small; the best routes to 
reach them, and the cost; trips by 
land and sea, European tours, etc. 
This department is under the super- 
vision of an expert who has per- 
sonally made many of the trips she 
recommends, and is able to speak 
from intimate knowledge of trans- 
portation lines, hotels, resorts, etc. 
Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire. 


Here is a typical letter from a 
grateful subscriber who had writ- 
ten us for advice: 


“The Independent may be con- 
gratulated on having a corre- 
spondent on its staff so full of 
information and so ready to 
impart it.” 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 
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carriage for a dollar a day—and I’ve been 
pushed for money ever since.”—Sun Dial 


Advertisement in Lebanon newspaper: 
FOR SALE—Bakery business, including 
large oven. Present owner has been in it 
for years. Has good reason for leaving.— 
Jack o’ Lantern 


PROFESSOR (in freshman science class) : 
“Who is the greatest inventor the world 
has ever known?” 

FRESHMAN: ‘An Irishman by the name 
of Pat Pending.”—Whirlwind, Oklahoma 


LIBRABIAN: “Have you been all through 
the Shakesperian works?” 

MOoLLIE FROM PopUNK: “No, ma’am, I 
was just in the office, but they told me the 
rest of the factory was just as nice.”— 
Moonshine ! 
‘ “Damn,” snarled the General, “why 
can’t you be more careful? You should | 
have addressed this letter to the Intelli- . 
gence Officer and you’ve gone and addressed i 
it to the Intelligent Officer. Don’t you 
know there is no such officer?’—Beanpot 


Rastus: “Gal, did yu get them flowers 
sent yu?” 

RASTETTE: “Didn’t get nuthin’ else.” 
Rastus: “Gal, did yu wear them flowers 
sent yu?” 

RASSETTE: “Didn’t wear nuthin’ else.” 
Rastus: “Then what did yu pin em 
tu?”’—-Boll Weevil 


— 


_~ 


DUMBELL: “I know a man who was so 
ignorant that the first time we put a neck- 
tie on him he stood for two hours in the 
same place, thinking he was hitched to 
something.” 

INDIAN CLUB: “That is nothing. I knew 
& man who was so ignorant that we had 
to put plow handles on the street cars to 
get him inside.”—Chaparral 





He saw her walking down 
The street, | 
And gazing at her | 
Dark beauty | 
He fell 
Realizing as he 
Fell 
That if he had not been 
Looking at her 
Dark beauty 
He would have seen 
That Banana Peel. 

—Jack o’ Lantern. 


A guest hurried up to the hotel clerk’s 
counter. He had just ten minutes to pay 
his bill, reach the station and board the 
train. 

“Hang it!” he exclaimed, “I’ve forgotten 
something. Here, boy, run up to my room— 
number 437—and see if I left my pajamas 
and shaving kit. Hurry, I’ve only five 
minutes now.” 

The boy hurried. In four minutes he 
returned, out of breath. “Yes, sir,” he 
panted. “You left them.”—Lorillard’s 
Magazine. 


A Scot whose name was MacIntosh, and 
who was proud of the fact. that he was 
directly descended from the chief of the |, 
clan, was having a dispute over the fare he 
owed to a taxi driver. 

The man with the meter talked loud 
and harshly, and it angered the High- 
lander. 

“Do you know who I am?” he demanded, 
proudly drawing himself up to his full 
height. “I’m a MacIntosh.” 

The taxi driver snorted. 

“I don’t care if you’re an umbrella,” he 
said. “Ill have my rights.”—Judge. 
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Giving the Telephone Life 
Wherever your thought goes your voice may. go. 


You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 
Your telephone is the latch to open for you any 


door in the land. 


There is the web of wires. The many switch- 
boards. The maze of apparatus. The millions of 
telephones. All are parts of a country-wide 
mechanism for far-speaking. The equipment has 
cost over 2 billion dollars, but more than equipment 


is needed. 


There must be the guardians of the wires to 
keep them vital with speech-carrying electrical 
currents. There must be those who watch the 
myriads of tiny switchboard lights and answer 
your commands. There must be technicians of 
every sort to construct, repair and operate. 

A quarter of a million men and women are 
united to give nation-wide telephone service. With 
their brains and hands they make the Bell System 


live. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
%\ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
and all directed toward Better Service 





Select Notes. 


By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL.D 
Golden Anniversary Volume 
For half a century this Sunday School 
Commentary has been the constant 
helper of millions of Sunday School 


teachers, and the 1924 volume finds 
itself at the very pinnacle of its use 


fulness and popularity. 


Price $1.90 n $2.00 delivered 


WA. WILDE COMPANY 
0 BOYLST¢ ) IN, MASS 
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By JOHN VEIBY 


1. The Flowers of Democracy. 2. For “Sports” 
Only. 3. The Powers That Be. Cloth-bound, 


135 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


Address John Veiby, Box 294, South Bend, Ind. 
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To make a 
good 


cup of cocoa use 





THE COCOA OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


ANUFACTURED 

by the most scientific, 
up-to-date mechanica proc- 
esses (no chemicals), it is 
absolutely pure and has a 
most delicious flavor and 
aroma. 


Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 17£0 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





























Books by Mail 


Send us your order. We can 
supply any book mentioned 
in this issue. 











Best sellers this week in 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Housman’s Shropshire Lad 
DeMaupassant; Mademoiselle Fifi.25 cents 


Oscar Wilde; The Importance of 
Being Warness.2s0 ovens scale 25 cents 


Sabatini; Scaramouche 75 cents 


Catalogue sent upon request. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
I. What the World Is Doing. 


1. 


The story of the schooner “Tomaka” is 
one of the dramatic stories of the present 
day. It involves serious questions concern- 
ing international relations. Tell exactly 
what happened. Why is the event im- 
portant? 

What conditions affect the lives of children 
in the United States? Why is child labor 
a menace to the physical and mental wel- 
fare of the people of the United States? 
Look up Mrs. Browning’s poem, “The Cry 
of the Children.” Read to your class the 
stanzas that most emphasize the need of 
protecting children from the hardships of 
factory labor. How does the poem affect 
your feelings concerning Mrs. Browning? 
Notice that federated organizations of 
women have taken steps to obtain federal 
action against child labor. Ask your libra- 
rian to show you a copy of Ruskin’s essay 
called “Lilies.”” In that essay Ruskin sum- 
marizes some of the duties that he thinks 
belong peculiarly to women as citizens. 
What are the duties that Ruskin mentions? 
Would he have included the matter of child 
labor? 

What steps are proposed as a means of 
finding relief from the constantly recurring 
difficulties in obtaining . coal? 

What is the importance of the judiciary 
system of the United States? Why are 
people generally opposed to any attack on 
the judiciary? 

Why is it highly important for France to 
maintain friendly relations with her former 
allies? Just what would a strong English- 
French alliance bring about? 

What did the Premier of Great Britain say 
recently concerning education in England? 
What part are women playing in the 
political life of England? 

Who is now at the head of the German 
government? What experience has he had 
in public: life? 

Make a list of the important people who 
are named in the accounts of recent events. 
Tell what makes every individual important. 
Which item of news is of the greatest im- 
portance? Why is that item important? 
What efforts to improve the condition. of 
the world are mentioned in this issue? 
Make a list of the important movements 
that are now shaping themselves? Which 
of these is most likely to affect the con- 
ditions in which you live? 

Little Bookshops Run by Women. 
Perhaps you have read Hawthorne’s ‘The 
House of Seven Gables.” If so, tell about 
Hepzibah’s attempt at shopkeeping. How 
did her attempt differ from the shopkeeping 
mentioned in the. article? 

In what respects is the article essay-like? 
What characteristics give women especial 
advantages in managing bookshops? 
Describe an ideal bookshop. 
Name some of the types of books that 
should appear in a well-regulated bookshop. 
What changes may the little bookshop run 
by women bring about in the book busi- 
ness? 
Notice the allusions to life in the old times. 
Point out some of these allusions, and ex- 
plain one or two of them. 
Explain the reference to ‘‘the black steeds 
of Pluto” whose hoofs “rattled up from 
., to carry Proserpine to the sunless 
e) , 


ll. Plays and Spectacles. 


1. 
2. 


What is the difference between a play and 
a@ spectacle? Consult the dictionary. 

Which of Shakespeare’s plays contain mifch 
of thé spectacular? Ask your librarian 
to give-you information. 

What does the article indicate concerning 
stage setting, and costuming,.in the mod 
-ern theater? 


dhe en. Mind or eine Mind? 


1, 


xplain in full the third paragraph of the 
article, the paragraph that begins with the 
words: “And yet everybody draws the line 
somewhere.” Why is the thought there 
presented one of great importance for the 
American people? 
What attitude of mind does the writer en- 
courage in the paragraph that begins with 
the words: “‘Open-mindedness that goes to 
such an extreme.” 

ad aloud the closing sentence of the 
article. “Why is that sentence important? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. 


Domestic Affairs. 


Explain how “seven radical Republicans 
and two saaiages Py | members in the 
Senate . . an hold up proposed leg- 
islation of the ‘ee Republicans all along 
the line.” 

Why is the position of President pro tem 
of the Senate more important than usual? 
What is the seniority rule? What are its 
disadvantages ? 
Summarize Mr. McAdoo’s argument for 
both a tax reduction and the soldiers’ 
bonus. 

What has been the Republican record on the 
bonus ? 

If you have not already done so, state the 
present status of aliens in all relations to 
land holding in California. \ 


I ‘ Cooperative Marketing of Cotton. 


IV. Theodore Roosevelt. 


1. 
2. 


Summarize the crops to which codperative 
marketing has been applied. 

Explain “the successfully tested principles 
of long-term contracts pooling and grading, 
and prevention of dumping on the market.” 
How does “the manufacturer and the non- 
speculative middle man” find the codpera- 
tive advantageous for him? 

Describe the industrialization of the South. 
Describe ‘“‘the exploitation of part of the 
South’s coal, ore, and water-power.” 
Explain the advantages and disadvantages 
of Birmingham as a centre for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel. 

Editorials. 

Make your own list of personages of the 
year 1923 who are likely to stand out in the 
view of the historian writing twenty-five 
years hence. 

Are there any names in the editor’s list 
which you would reject? Would you include 
Steinmetz? 

What advantage is derived from summariz- 
ing at this late day American negotiations 
with Germany and the Allies four or five 
years ago? 

Do you agree with the final sentence of the 
article entitled “The Three Mile Limit”? 
“It is a steady year by year advance, which 
if it continues another twenty years, will 
reduce representative government to a mere 
name and form.” Describe representative 
government as it was laid down by the 
framers of the Constitution. Was it their 
intention that the people’s representative 
should have a large measure of freedom in 
exercising his judgment? 

In his speech before the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Secretary 
Hughes summarized the po'icy of the Ad- 
ministration in foreign dealing. Admitting 
that the summary is accurate, does it 
strongly appeal to you as the best course 
which the United States can safely follow? 
By Lord Charn- 
wood. 

Why is the book “likely to be for many 
years the life of Roosevelt”? 

How is it criticized unfavorably ? 


As The Liberal League. 


: - oe 
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Outline the Programme of. the Liberal 
League. 

On what questions do we need information? 
For instance, do we need information on 
the amount of labor needed in our indus- 
tries as a basis of restrictive immigration 
laws ? 

How could young persons become affiliated 
with the Liberal League? 

Is your community such a one as would 
furnish a good place in which to form a 
local Liberal League group? 

Open Mind or Empty Mind? 

What is your definition of open-minded? 
Do the Social Sciences tend toward open- 
mindedness? Give your reasons 

What are some of the limits to ‘open-mind- 
edness ? 

Can you give illustrations where the same 
person is open-minded on some things and 
closed-minded on others? How do you ac- 
count for it? 

Can you give illustrations from _ history 
where a closed mind on a given question 
or questions has affected history? Instances 
where open-mindedness has affected history ? 
What would be your attitude in regard to 
open-mindedness toward the “dispatch 
from Paris’? 









